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Comment 


In a Friendly Country 

Brotuer Bryan has come to this wicked city, 
and returned in peace and quiet to the pleasing 
half-lights shed upon Nebraska by ideal Oklahoma. 
He found this anything but an enemy’s country. 
It was more than friendly. The folks in the streets 
cheered, and the folks in Carnegie Hall gave a 
farewell as enthusiastic as their greeting had been, 
evidencing thus a kindliness of spirit and an 
appreciation of political sportsmanship for the pos- 
session of which hitherto they have not been ac- 
corded full credit. We cannot agree with Brother 
Mitier’s presumably caustic observation in the 
Times that “ Conjecture will busy itself in seeking 
out Mr. Bryan’s reasons for disappointing New 
York with this unexciting discourse.” Conjecture 
will do nothing of the sort, The mere fact that 
his adroit and perfect-natured speech was really 
unexciting, though interesting from beginning to 
end, and even fascinating in spots, only emphasizes 
the cleverness of the man who made it. “The 
town,” adds Brother Miuuer, “would have been 
much more diverted by a speech caleulated for 
the longitude of Topeka or Omaha.” Maybe so. 
But it was not the primary purpose of Brother 
3RYAN to create diversions for Brother MILLER 
and other provincial New York journalists, He 
was seeking votes, and—make no mistake—he won 
a good many by his temperate and good-natured 
utterances. If, moreover, the Old Doctor’s speeches 
are truly “unexciting,” what shall we say of Mr. 
Tart’s? We have reason to believe that the Judge 
continues to express views, because only yesterday 
we heard a man murmur something about the 
Philippines while he yawned behind a Tribune. 
But there was no excitement in the car. The fact 
is that the most ordinary citizen seems to think 
that he already knows what Mr. Tarr thinks, and 
now awaits a real diversion in the shape of a blast 
from Oyster Bay. It is due this week or next at 
the latest. The precise form it will take we may 
only surmise, It may be in a letter to.a red In- 
dian, to the Czar of All the Russias, to Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, or, for safety’s sake, perhaps to the 
patient Lorn, But it is coming to a certainty. 
We feel it in our bones. Mr. Tart, meanwhile, 
according to an intimate friend who reports his 
careful observations of the candidate to the As- 
sociated Press, is “tugging at the bit.” Well, 
let him tug. What we all want is something 
specific from headquarters. 


Wanted: A Speaker 

While awaiting the inevitable blast, which we 
may take for granted will make us all stand on our 
heads, the query naturally arises, Has the Repub- 
lican party no speaker capable of answering the 
plausible Old Doctor? He makes no real point. 
He only 


—say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way 


that his gab sounds sincere, and surely, if not 
punctured by logic and sense, will exercise a dis- 
tinct influence upon the minds of our fellow 
citizens who will leave the gravel-train to vote on 
November 3. Few politicians in recent times— 
none apparently now—have possessed the facility 
and felicity of our Common Candidate. Professor 
CourTHOPE surely must have had Brother Bryan 
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in mind when he pictured the modern statesman 

in rhythmic phrases suggestive of “ The Deserted 

Village,” thus: 

Mark, then, what gifts advance the “ statesman’s ” 
aim— 

A courtier’s soul; perhaps a noble name; 

A front unused to blush; a brain whose wit 

Can shift the shoe the winning side to fit. 

With twenty baits he’ll catch one huckster’s vote, 

And change with equal ease his phrase and coat. 

The platform sweats with promises and tropes 

And lies as numerous as his hearers’ hopes! 

To win the doubtful seat he’ll stake his soul; 

If lost—No matter! he must head the poll! 

We would not really intimate that Brother Bryan 
would stake his soul to win the doubtful seat, be- 
cause, in the first place, he has a high regard for 
personal comfort both here and hereafter, and, in 
the second, the seat has not yet become sufficiently 
doubtful to warrant a serious hazard. But— 

If lost—No matter! he must head the poll! 


seems to fit, and there can be no doubt whatever 
that he is making the most of his “twenty baits ” 
for the huckster’s vote, and is working hard the 
brain “whose wit can shift the winning side to 
fit.’ Of his shrewdness in the use of the platform 
which “sweats with promises and tropes ”—what- 
ever tropes may be—we feel less confident. Per- 
haps after a while some able: Republican orator 
will note with interest his declaration that he will 
be bound as firmly by what his platform omits 
as by what it contains, and direct his attention 
to the curiously interesting fact that, by some in- 
adventure, he left out certain highly commended 
Commandments which are said to have been dis- 
eovered by the illustrious person to whom he be- 
queathed and from whom he inherited a large and 
varied asscrtment of policies. But for the present 
beyond doubt Brother Bryan’s undeniable “ gifts 
advance the ‘statesman’s’ aim,” and will continue 
so to do until somebody of intelligence wakes up 
and pricks the multifarious bubbles which now 
‘lazzle the vision of the populace. 


Hughes 

People generally have endorsed Brother Roto 
OapEN’s exultant declaration that the. renomina- 
tion of Governor Huaues proves that the people 
really do rule, after all. Brother Jasper expressed 
a similar view respecting the antics of the sun, 
Both assertions are subject to qualification. A 
very large number of Republicans undoubtedly 
wanted the Governor to be their candidate, but 
nobody ean say with certainty that they consti- 
tuted a majority of the partisan voters. The fact 
is that Mr. Tarr and his friends feared the effect 
of turning down Mr. Huaues, not in New York, 
but in the Middle West, where it would have been 
interpreted as a repudiation of a moral issue. 
The Judge is having a hard enough time with 
the Methodists and Baptists now, and needs the 
straight-laced Governor’s help to keep them in 
line. His defeat in the. State convention would 
have been taken as a slap in the face of morality 
or religion or prejudice, whichever one may re- 
gard it, which would have put the President him- 
self to his boots in search of counteractive Bib- 
lical phrases. So the Big Boss, reluctantly but 
as in honor bound to his nominee, took a hand, 
and swallowed the little bosses. It was, as he said, 
a “necessary” thing to do, but there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the Governor could have made 
a very substantial contribution to party harmony 
by voluntarily returning to the practice of law, 
and leaving the way open for the nomination of 
a man, say, like Mr, Cuoate. However, we pre- 
fer to regard Mr. Hucues’s action as ereditably 
independent rather than as personally selfish, and 
we like him for standing to his guns. 


Chanler 

The “people” had even less to do with the 
naming of Mr. Cuanuer than with that of Mr. 
Hucues, but for once in their lives the Demo- 
eratic bosses made a eapital choice. Nobody ques- 
tions Mr. CHANLER’s integr’ty or ability, and he 
demonstrated his popularity by running fifty 
thousand votes ahead of Mr. Hearst and winning 
out. Doetor McKetway, to our surprise, declares 
for Huaues because of the Governor’s “ greater 
experience.” It has not been so very much great- 
er, as a matter of fact, and the objection would 
apply, of course, with equal force to any Demo- 
crat. The party to which the Doctor used to be- 
long has been out of power so many years that 
its members have had no opportunity to acquire 
“experience,” and, if we heed the Doctor’s ad- 
vice, none of them ever will. We cannot believe 
that such a condition of affairs is a whit more 
healthful in New York than is that in the solid 
South which effectually bars all Southerners from 
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‘participation in the diplomatic and other execu- 
tive branches of Federal administration. The 
country would be much better off if half a dozen 
Northern States should go Democratic and as 
many Southern States Republican. But we guess 
they won’t—not yet, nor even soon, As between 
the two candidates for Governor, we can see no 
reason why Republicans should not vote for 
Huaues or Democrats for CHANLER, Both are 
good men. Each testifies from abundant knowl- 
edge to the admirable personal traits of the other. 
Each, moreover, stands for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his own party. Mr. CuaNLerR would let 
a community manage its own affairs and look 
after its own morals. Mr. Hucues would super- 
intend both from Albany. The one is the Demo- 
cratic way; the other the Republican, as developed 
to as great a nicety under Governor HUGHES a3 
under President Roosrvett. There is no possible 
question of the Governor’s sincerity in trying to 
reform things, and his method of government by 
commission may be the more speedy, although 
thus far it has been curiously ineffective. But it 
is contrary to cur theory of government, and hate- 
ful in practice to residents of a community who 
feel that they have the right, even though they 
lack the capacity, to manage their own affairs in 
their own way to their own satisfaction. The Old 
Doetor prattles freely of home rule, State and- 
local rights, ete., but in reality advocates more 
forms and varieties of paternalism than a consti- 
tutional lawyer like Judge Tarr would ever dream 
of upholding. Four years ago about fifty thou- 
sand independent citizens of New York voted for 
Rooseve.tt and Herrick. If as many should vote 
for Tarr and CHANLER this year, the probability 
is that both would earry the State. There is no 
law against their doing so. Perhaps they will. 


On Repudiation of Bosses 

The World calls vociferously upon Mr. CHANLER 
to “repudiate Murpuy.” It is a silly demand. 
Murpuy is the head of the biggest Democratic 
organization in the State. He holds his position 
at the behest of the members of that organization 
and is their chosen official representative. Mr. 
CHANLER could not “repudiate Murpuy ” without 
repudiating Tammany, and there is no call upon 
him to do either. We don’t like bosses any better 
than the World does, but the Manhattan Demo- 
crats do and have one, just as the Brooklyn Re- 
publicans do and have one. If Murruy must be 
repudiated by CuHaNLeR, why not Wooprurr by 
Hucues¢ Or Parsons? Or Barnes? Or any 
other of the scores of little bosses, Republican or 
Democratic? They are all as nearly alike as peas 
in a pod, although the whole kit and caboodle are 
not as bossy as the World is. 


Mr. Richard Olney’s Argument 

Mr. Ricuarp OLNey, offering considerations that 
should prompt folks to vote for Bryan, says, “ The 
platforms of the two parties need not be discussed.” 
That is true. There is no use of expending argu- 
ment on the platforms. “No more,” he says, 
“need the respective candidates be considered ;” 
but that is not true at all. The respective candi- 
dates are what, in the vernacular, is known as the 
“whole thing.” If we disregard the platforms and 
the personality of the candidates to start with, 
it is easier to save thought altogether, and toss up 
a cent to settle how we shall vote. So Mr. OLnry 
knocks his argument hard on the head in his 
opening paragraph. Considering the experience 
and ability of its author, it is a very weak argu- 
ment, the trouble being that the case is so weak. 
Rooseve.t, Mr, OLNEY says, has applied his policies 
with partiality, selecting culprits for prosecution, 
and letting others alone. Tarr being his co- 
worker and heir, must be expected to do precise- 
ly the same, whereas Mr. Bryan would unques- 
tionably apply them” (the policies) “ uniformly 
and impartially to all parties concerned.” Would . 
he, indeed? And indict all the eulprits at once, 
no doubt, panics or no panies. And because under 
RoosEvEtT it has been “a function of the national 
Executive to publicly assail judges whose official 
acts disappoint the Exeeutive and to inflame public 
sentiment against them by criticisms and asper- 
sions,” we must expect the same under Tarr. For 
“what Mr. Tarr might do if untrammelled is one 
thing, what he will and must do as the pledged 
executor of the RoosEveEtt policies is another.” 


Taft Is Still Taft, and Will Be 

That Tart is the heir of the RoosevEtt policies 
is true enough; that he is the heir of the RoosEve.t 
idiosyncrasies is not true. Nobody: could possibly 
inherit the idiosyncrasies. They are individual 
and incapable of testamentary disposition. Be- 

















sides, Mr. Rooskvett proposes to retain them for 
use in his private business during the rest of his 
life, and for whatever activities may subsequently 
engage his spirit. In so far as Tart inherits the 
policies, he inherits them in fee simple, with all 
powers, He will deal with them, not as RooseEvett, 
but as Tart. Why should Mr. OLNEY choose to 
argue that there is no real Tarr in the campaign, 
but a mere semblance of Tarr which in substance 
is Roosevett? It is easy to answer, As an advo- 
cate of Bryan’s election he cannot afford to admit 
that Tart really exists as a political entity. Once 
admit that Tart, not RoosEve.t, is running—once 
confess that Tarr does exist and will be President 
if elected—and the game is pretty much up. As 
a candidate for President, Brother Bryan cannot 
bear comparison with Brother Tarr. Brother 
OuNneEy knows that as well as any one else, so he 
eliminates Tart, puts a faint replica of Roosevett 
in his place, and proceeds to knock it down, Con- 
sidering the difficulties of the situation, Brother 
Oxney has doubtless done as well as any one could 
expect, 


Did He Really Mean It? 

In the course of his remarks as temporary chair- 
man of the Republican State convention at Sara- 
toga Secretary Root said: 

The last time the Democratic party was in power it 
attempted such a change of policy, and the result was 
the Witson-GorMAN tariff of 1893. The very threat 
of such a proceeding at that time stopped business, 
closed the mills, threw millions of men out of employ- 
ment, and was accompanied by universal business de- 
pression and disaster. 

Oh, oh, Mr. Roor! If that is so, what becomes 
of the twenty-year-period theory? If the panic 
of ’93 (coming twenty years after that of ’73) was 
not due for general reasons, but was brought on 
by the shadow of the Witson bill, some of the 
professional political economists ought to be in- 
duced to testify to that effect. It is expected that 
the common run of stump-speakers will charge 
the panic of 793 to the Democrats, but what Mr. 
Roor says, even in a political speech, is taken 
seriously. 


Crime in New York 

Police-Commissioner Bincuam has withdrawn 
his assertion made in an article in the North 
American Review that the million Jews who live 
in New York and contribute one-fourth of its 
population furnish “perhaps one-half” of the 
criminals in New York. His statement being 
denied, and statistics offered that the New York 
Jews committed no more than 16.4 per cent. of 
the city’s crimes, the Commissioner has given public 
notice that he relied in his article on figures fur- 
nished to him and assumed to be correct, but which 
now appear to be erroneous. Perhaps the outcry 
over the imputation of excessive criminal activity 
to Jews will be of service in calling some attention 
to the main purpose of General Brncuam’s article, 
which was to point out that New York is full 
of foreign-born and _ foreign-language-speaking 
criminals whom its present police force is not 
properly constituted to deal with. Much worse 
than the Jewish criminals, numerous as he sup- 
posed them to be, are the Italian criminals. 
Among half a million Italians living in New York, 
and in the main very good people, there are, he 
said, about three thousand very dangerous Italian 
malefactors, ex-convicts of Naples, Sicily, and 
Calabria, and their following, who compose a riiff- 
raff of scoundrels “such as never before afflicted 
a civilized country in time of peace.” These are 
the secamps who levy tribute on their fellow Ital- 
ians, and of whose kidnappings, Black Hand let- 
ters, and tenement-house bombs we read continual- 
ly in the papers. To catch them and other foreign- 
born criminals the Commissioner says he needs a 
secret service, especially for the reason that the 
whole scum knows by heart every Italian police- 
man on the force. Now, of course, it may be that 
the Commissioner is mistaken in supposing that 
there are these bad Italians in New York, but 
it does not look that way to us, and we hope the 
Commissioner may get his secret service. 


“East is East, and West is West” 

“Perkaps,” says the Boston Evening Transcript, 
commenting upon certain editorial utterances of 
the Seattle Pacific Fisherman,— perhaps if the 
Japanese were competitors in all our fields of labor, 
we might begin to think the yellow peril some- 
thing more than an effigy useful to yellow politi- 
cians in their business, but our experience has 
taught us that problems of assimilation if wisely 
let alone solve themselves, and that hysteria of 
hate is not the mood in which to approach those 
that must be solved otherwise.” That “hysteria 
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of hate is not the mood in which to approach ” 
problems “that must be solved otherwise” is in- 
disputable, but from the Jeffersonian proposition 
that “problems of assimilation if wisely let alone 
solve themselves” whoever has had experience of 
social conditions in our Southern States must 
dissent. However, this is beside the question; 
the inhabitants of the west coast of North Amer- 
ica are not attempting to solve the problem of 
assimilating the Japanese; they are attempting to 
avoid the problem altogether. Doubtless their 
reason for doing so is economic; they wish to 
maintain their standard of living. Doubtless their 
methods of doing so are often reprehensible; they 
throw stones. But down the coast in Boston, where 
reason has not been unseated by a fear of empty 
bellies, and scientific books are most easily attain- 
able, it should be recognized and confessed that 
temperate agitation for the exclusion of Japanese 
from America—and Americans from Japan—is 
not to be condemned until a certain biological 
objection to intermingling is conclusively dis- 
proved. On August 26, 1892, Herpert Spencer 
wrote a letter to Baron Kaneko Kentare. This 
letter was published in the London Times of Jan- 
uary 18, 1904. From it, the following: 


There is abundant proof, alike furnished by the inter- 
marriages of human races and by the interbreeding of 
animals, that when the varieties mingled diverge be- 
yond a certain slight degree, the result is inevitably 
a bad one in the long run, . . . The Eurasians in India, 
the half-breeds in America, show this. . . . If you mix 
the constitution of two widely divergent varieties 
which have generally become adapted to widely diver- 
gent modes of life, you get a constitution which is 
adapted to the mode of life of neither—a constitution 
which will not work properly, because it is not fitted 
for any set of conditions whatever. ...I have, for 
the reasons indicated, entirely approved of the regula- 
tions which have been established in America for re- 
straining the Chinese immigration, and had I the 
power I would restrict them to the smallest possible 
amount, my reasons for this decision being that one 
of two things must happen. If the Chinese are allowed 
to settle extensively in America, they must either, if 
they remain unmixed, form a subject race standing in 
the position, if not of slaves, yet of a class approaching 
slaves; or if gg mix they must form a bad hybrid, 
... The same thing will happen if there should be 


“any considerable mixture of European or American 


races with the Japanese. 


Perhaps there is more truth than many senti- 
mentalists admit in the Kiplingism, “Oh, East 
is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet.” 


Thrift that Overreaches Itself 

The French view of life seems to be that it is 
un indiscretion palliated by prudence and thrift. 
The gold reserve of the Bank of France is the 
envy of all the nations. The French financial 
system works to admiration. While money was so 
scarce and dear everywhere else last fall there was 
plenty at low rates for French merchants. Every 
year the French people lay by $400,000,000 in 
savings. But there is a rattling skeleton in the 
closet of this discreet, forehanded country. Her 
annual excess of births over deaths has been rapid- 
ly diminishing, until last year the deaths exceeded 
the births in France by 30,000. Too forehanded; 
too discreet! The tendency to restrict families, 
long observed in France, appears to have increased 
rapidly in very recent years as the influence of 
the Church has diminished. It is said to be most 
noticeable in districts where the Church has fared 
worst, and least noticeable in provinces like Brit- 
tany, where a considerable degree of Church in- 
fluence is maintained. A curious condition this is. 
A great country, the most civilized in the world, 
the one where the art of living is best understood, 
enjoying by reason of knowledge and thrift a 
wonderful material prosperity, and yet apparently 
face to face with ultimate ruin because its people 
shrink from the discomforts of poverty. Yet it 
would not seem that the situation is in any wise 
incurable. The French don’t raise large enough 
families because they don’t think it pays. If they 
can be made to see a profit in larger families, 
presumably they will have them. A readjustment 
of taxation might bring that about, or it might 
come as the result of a revival of moral and 
religious incentives. 


Mr. Harriman Talks 

Mr. Harriman talks much more freely to the 
newspapers, and through them to the public, than 
he used to, and since he talks on subjects on which 
he is believed to be an expert, his increased 
loquacity is of considerable value. He and Mr. 
Hit, provided they speak with due candor, can 
tell the American people a good deal about rail- 
roads, and we do well to pay attention to what 
either of them says on that subject. When he got 
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back from the great West the other day, Mr. 
Harriman talked. Here are some extracts from 
his conversation: 


I favor an advance in freight rates. The railroads 
have been giving more service for less money. While 
our roads are in good condition, many others are suf- 
fering from lack of proper physical equipment. The 
country is interested in conditions that will enable 
the weaker roads to provide better facilities, and about 
the only way that this can be done is by an increase 
in rates. 

The people should have good railroads. 
so much need many roads as good ones, 

I believe in regulation and publicity, but would hesi- 
tate to go further at this time. 

What we ought to have is protection as well as 
regulation, and be allowed to co-operate and have the 
power to enter into agreements and make alliances, 
so that transportation may be done at the least cost 
along the lines of least resistance. By being enabled 
to inaugurate methods for less cost we will eventually 
be able to conduct traflic at even a less charge than 
at present, 

The enormous improvements we have made have 
only been possible by our securing connecting lines. 
That fact justifies every acquisition we have made, 
The people along our lines realize the advantages that 
have followed. The railroads have built up the see- 
tions along the lines, and as business increased they 
were able to carry the products to market. The differ- 
ence between a dead road and a live one is that a 
dead road can’t expand. If there is no expansion to 
the railroad there can be little to the territory it 
serves. 


They do not 


Mr. Harriman advocates such a modification of 
the SHERMAN anti-trust law as will enable the rail- 
roads to make proper trade agreements. President 
RooseveLt and Secretary Tarr also want such a 
modification, but Congress has not conceded it as 
yet. Mr. Harrian’s definition of the difference 
between a dead railroad and a live one is worth 
attention. The railroads must expand if they are 
to keep up with the business of the country. To 
expand they must prosper. To prosper they must 
charge paying rates. To do the business of the 
country to the best advantage and cheapest they 
must co-operate. The railroad laws now on the 
statute-books aim chiefly to secure competition, but 
competition as a means of securing better railroad 
rates and accommodations is fast being super- 
seded by co-operation and regulation. It does not 
benefit the country to have the railroads lose money 
in wasteful competition. On the contrary, it is 
as harmful, as far as it goes, to have the railroads 
lose money as to have the farmers lose it. A 
writer in the current Atlantic Monthly quotes 
Cuartes Francis ApaMs as showing that “it had 
always been the theory in England that railroads 
should compete, until the commission of 1872 
demonstrated that in forty years since railroads 
began English railroad legislation had never ac- 
complished anything which it had sought to bring 
about, nor prevented anything it sought to hinder. 
Thirty-three hundred useless enactments had cost 
the companies eighty million pounds, but the com- 
mission reported that competition between railroads 
existed only to a limited extent, and that it eould 
not be maintained by legislation.” For the good 
of the country the railroads must be allowed to 
prosper, Laws which aim to preserve an un- 
natural competition will both fail of their aim 
and cost the country dear. They are unintelligent. 
Regulation, apparently, there must be, but it must 
be intell?gent, and must permit the roads to work 
together for good, to do their business to the best 
advantage, and to make enough money to expand. 


Competition in England 

English railroads are in a bad way, and sre 
trying to get together and reduce expenses. One 
complaint made is that they have capitalized far 
too many of their expenses, but that is not so much 
a cause aS a consequence; a consequence of a de- 
ficiency in net profits. Of the cause we get a hint 
from these words of Mr, Asquitu, the Premier: 

When we look at the enormous waste, the unneces- 
sary expense, the cut-throat competition, the provision 
of duplicate and sometimes triplicate facilities, where 
one service would suffice, and the thousand other evils 
attendant on the present more or less unregulated 
services on the railways, we cannot help saying that 
an enormous amount of money would be saved, trade 
better sérved, and the shareholders given a prospect 
of higher dividends, if only we could introduce greater 
co-ordination, more simplicity, and greater common 
sense into the management of the railway system. 


These words were quoted by the chairman of the 
Great Northern Company in giving his reasons 
for entering into a working alliance with-the Great 
Central and Great Eastern roads, for which the 
sanction of Parliament is necessary. So, too, the 
Midland and London and the Northwestern are get- 
ting together. Nowhere is wasteful cempetition a 
benefit to any one in the long run. And that is 
why the application of the SHerMAN law to our 
railroads must be modified. 








Death and Work 


ALMOST any chance bit of common experience we fall 
upon has been made vivid for us on canvas or in stone, 
and the world is full of pictures of death and suffering, 
death and love. Who that has ever gazed upon 
the wandering Demeter in the British Museum, the 
baffled priestess and the sorrowing mother, does not 
turn back in thought when a blow has fallen to that 
rigid and austere face, that gaunt, closely wrapped 
figure, standing so self-absorbed and so apart there 
amid the multitudinous forms of life? Pictures we 
have, too, of the glory of work, of digging, mining, 
building, buying, selling, and one where the great 
nineteenth-century prophet of the gospel of work 
stands in the corner and smiles his approving smile 
upon the busy process. But perhaps only Durer him- 
self could have drawn work as our sole and ultimate 
refuge from the heart-break of surrounding death. A 
picture it should be where death is all the outer and 
enclosing circle; the fair, the young, the strong, the 
useful, the brave, the gallant, should all lie prone and 
stark; babes as innocent and sweet as those who follow 
the blessed Lady and her child across the plains of 
Egypt in HoLMan Hunt’s Triumph of the Innocents, 
but in the centre should be those whose lives are 
maimed and divided, grief-blinded, heavy-laden, hope- 
less, but carrying on with man’s heroic, unintermittent 
courage the sowing and the reaping, the building, 
cleaning, feeding, the ordering, the unending struggle 
we call life. 

What a picture it would have been had Durer done 
it; he with his unerring eye for the unvarnished fact! 
BLAKE never could have. persuaded himself to leave 
out the floating, ethereal bodies hovering above which 
labelled him the seer of visions and the dreamer of 
dreams. But Dtrer could have sat alone with all 
the blackness and formlessness of death and would 
have painted for us the same indomitable mood which 
centuries ago led the strong man to exclaim, “ Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” Whatever slough 
of despond life cast man into, blindfolded and hand- 
cuffed, yet he aecepts the challenge to transform it 
into beauty. The spirit of man is erect and shall not 
be curbed. 

Yes, all men are under sentence of suffering and 
death, and the reprieve is, at best, but a short one; 
but as all are under sentence of death, so also do all 
stand answering to the challenge of the heroic. How- 
ever small our foothold, however slight our task, we 
have one and all-to meet gallantly the issues of 
defeat and loss and death. 

Nor is it at white heat that one shall know 
emotion’s worth, but when at white heat the hammer 
and the sledge are applied, to shape the moulding of 
the heart until the evil and the vanity and the petti- 
ness are wrought away, then in the silence and the 
listening of the after-years we shall come to know 
what the worth of our agony was. And perhaps this 
little island of life shall then seem no more than a 
easual, experimental stopping-place along the slopes 
of being, where we find ourselves at nightly halt in 
the long march of growth, seeking for food and shelter 
while we search for the opening of the trail along some 
farther away. Surely we may assert that it is no 
adequate embodiment which comes into being and 
passes out, and to rebel against the passing on is as 
futile as to rebel against the halt. It is all beyond 
us. But one thing remains in our own hands, the 
will, the courage with which while we remain we carry 
on the task of making beautiful this halting-place. 

Let the world drop to ashes about us and we turn 
but ‘the more resolutely into ourselves and determine 
while we linger to give ourselves to more enlightened 
action, more continuous creation, to endowing space 
with matters fair to contemplate. 

And what a wonder of heroism, after all, man is, 
living with the odds so terribly against him, with so 
rough a course to run, and no surety given for either 
past or future, yet stopping to bethink himself of 
merey, justice, pardon, and trust. 

“Indeed I ent»-at you,” wrote WrLtLt1AM Morris to 
a friend in the thick of the shadows, “ to think that 
life is not empty nor made for nothing, but that the 
parts of it fit into one another in some strange way, 
and that the world goes on beautiful, and strange and 
dreadful and worshipful.” 

Even so has man made life beautiful and strange 
and dreadful and worshipful. Unresentfully he ae- 
cepted the mystery, hopefully he determines that the 
sojourn in this maze shall be no ruined thing, but a 
fine upbuilding. And in the deepest grief he has laid 
to heart the beautiful wisdom of making his beloved 
dead “a part and parcel of the living wisdom of all 
things.” 

Though Nature had created man— 

“Avid of all dominions and all mightiness, 

All sorrow, all delight, all topless grandeurs, 

All beauty and all starry majesties 

And dim transtellar places,” 
but to reduce him in the end to a puff of dust, yet 
man himself builds up altars as he waits, prolongs 
the life of his dead in saered labor, carries out their 
fallen works with heroic loyalty; he endures, strong 
and becalmed, the mystery and the secrecies of life 
and death, he his hope beyond vision, and 
believes that death is but higher birth; and for his 
own grief he knows that, at the last, 

“His little trouble is ended 
In a little peace.” 


sets 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Personal 


A Lonpon paper prints an interview had at Le Mans 
with M. WEILLER, described as the financial backer of 
Witsur Wricut. He seems to be an ideal backer, im- 
mensely interested in the scientific end of the aeroplane 
speculation and not at all excited about the fiscal 
end. He is at the head of the Wricutr Syndicate 
which, it seems, will buy the Wricuts’ machine for 
$100,000 as soon as the conditions of the contract are 
fulfilled. The conditions (roughly). are that the ma- 
chine shall make a flight of fifty. kilometres (thirty- 
one miles), rising from the ground under its own 
power in a wind of at least eleven miles an hour. 
M. WEILLER said that if the trials at Le Mans suc- 
ceeded he would build a factory and-make and sell 
the machines, to be used at first as instruments of 
sport. That it would be immediately profitable he 
doubted, but expressed slight concern about that. He 
could afford to wait, he said, and to lose if necessary. 
He expressed great admiration for Mr. Wricut, not 
for his dexterity, for he thought him rather clumsy, 
but because he is “a genius and a scientist and has a 
perfect mechanical intelligence.” His confidence in 
him he illustrated by the disclosure that he had bet 
that within six months Mr. Wricutr would fly from 
Dover to Calais in twenty-five minutes. The French 
aviators he considered to be,.“ still in the stage of 
complications,” which Mr. Wriegut had passed. 


Rosert HuntTeER explains about Dress, to wit, that 
he is an engaging person and much liked by those 
who know him and quite misunderstood’ by those who 
don’t. The fact that he has, repeatedly given up a 
good job to take’a worse one has madg Dess’s practical 
neighbors think that he is a failure. His neighbors 
live in Terre Haute. They have seen him give up 
politics for trade-unions, give up a salaried job in the 
trade-union business for something not so good, and 
go from that into the Socialist movement, so they féel 
that Dess is not getting on. But Mr. HunvTerR says 
that Dress has been blundering about trying to find 
his true work, and that his best gift is not as an 
executive, an organizer, or a politician, but as a 
speaker. Therefore he turned agitator and, as Mr. 
HUNTER says, has gone up and down the land for 
ten years “carrying the message of socialism.” In 
Oklahoma he has lately spoken to twenty thousand 
people at a lick. In Milwaukee twenty-five thousand 
have stood in the hot sun and listened to him, not 
because they meant to vote his way, but because, like 
Jim Ritey and EvGENE FIexp, they liked to hear him 
talk. And so,.Mr. HuNTER says, he has exchanged 
good positions and good prospects for the life of a wan- 
dering tramp preacher. That is an interesting view to 
take of Dess, and may edify some people who are used 
to think of him only as an itinerant fireworks factory. 
But all observers may not have acquired the same im- 
pression of him that Mr. HunrTeR has. 





Correspondence 
WE APOLOGIZE 


BripcEporT, Conn., September 19, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lf you think you can throw dust in the peo- 
ple’s eyes by classing yourself with the common peo- 
ple and “ horny-handed sons of toil” you are making 
a great big mistake. We know who are with us and 
of us and who are not, and you are the latter. You 
stand for Wall Street and stand pat and Joe Cannon 
and you know it, besides living in luxury and ease 
on money you extort from the poor by misrepresent- 
ing. Because some of us are not so intellectual you 
think you can fool us, but you can’t do it all the 
time, Lincoln said. I don’t believe you ever did an 
honest day’s work any more than Harriman. 

Yours for Bryan, Hiram B. WILEy, 
a real working-man. 


Hiram, we apologize. ‘‘ Horny-handed sons of toil ” 
was a misprint. What we wrote was “ horny-handed 
sons of golf.” But you are mistaken about Uncle Joe. 
We think he has outlived his public usefulness, and 
we hope he will be beaten. About working, we admit, 
Hiram, that we wouldn’t work if we didn’t have to. 
As for the filthy lucre which we have extorted from 
the poor during the past year we don’t want it. You 
can have it, Hiram. Take it away.—EbITor. 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT THE TAFTS 
Curcaco, Itv., September 8, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just been into Indiana and Kentucky, 
and -find that a most unchristian fight is being made 
on Judge Taft and Mrs. Taft by so-called Christians. 
They are charging out in the country places that 
Judge. Taft denies the truths of the Christian religion, 
and that Mrs. Taft is a high society woman who has 
card-parties where they play for prizes. and drink cock- 
tails. Some notice ought to be taken of these slanders, 
as it is hurting the Republicans. 

Please answer ‘in ‘your paper if Judge Taft. belongs 
to a-church. which denies the divinity. of Christ, and 
if this thing is true about his wife. Christian min- 
isters are making ‘these ¢Harges, but they seem very 
unchristianlike. . . I am, sir, : 

¥ W. W. BAKER. 


We believe it is pretty safe to call Mr. Taft “a 
Christian man.” As to the details of his religious 
beliefs we know nothing, and would think it highly 
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impertinent to question him about them. Our im- 
pression is, however, that he is considerably more 
orthodox in his religious views than President Lincoln 
was. 

Whether Mrs. Taft has card-parties we do not know, 
but, if she does, they are doubtless conducted with due 
respect to the Constitution and the Republican plat- 
form. But anyhow, Mrs. Taft is not running for office. 
and neither her methods of private entertainment nor 
Judge Taft’s personal religious beliefs are issues in 
this campaign. To attempt to make them so, anywhere, 
argues a singular poverty of reasonable grounds of 
opposition to the Republican candidate.—Ep1Tor. 


APPRECIATION 
York. Pa., August 16, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I want to thank you for that delightful essay 
“ Being and Doing.” 

The truth and beauty of it shines out with a fine 
radiance. It is like the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. I am uplifted and made exceeding glad 
by its pure, inspiring thought. In the ecstasy which 
its reading has brought me I trust I do not over- 
rate its power and influence, but it so finely struck a 
sympathetic chord in my being that I am raised to a 
clearer understanding and a higher happiness. 

I have a friend, a good companion, with whom I 
have often talked in the same hopeful strain. 

Some day we hope to marry and live together with 
as much personal freedom as we desire, and in as close 
fellowship as we need; and this essay is so much in 
the way of our dreams and hopes and expectations 
that I feel I must read it to her. I know it will 
delight and help her as it has me. 

Your weekly essays are so good and are a constant 
source of pleasure to me, and I am happy to express 
my appreciation of them. 

Again I thank you. I an, sir, 

A BROTHER. 


PROHIBITION 
Jopuin, Mo., September 5, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your comment in the WEEKLY of August 29, 
1908, referring to Mr.-Chafin’s statement that Lincoln 
“was a lifelong abstainer and a Prohibitionist,” re- 
minds me of a cireumstance connected with the joint 
debates of Lincoln and Douglas during their campaign 
for United States Senator in 1856. At Decatur, I 
think it was, Judge Douglas had the opening speech, 
and he made one of his most wonderfully successful 
efforts. He charged Lincoln with being everything 
in the political catalogue of those strenuous days, 
from a “nigger-catcher” to a bankrupt, robbing 
widows and orphans, ete. When Douglas took his seat 
there was no trouble to distinguish Democrats from 
Republicans in that audience. 

The Democrat had a grin on his face as big as a 
barn door, while the Republican was ‘“cha’in’ his 
tobacker ” with his face as long as a rail. Lincoln 
was sitting ’way down in his chair, with his legs ex- 
tended out full length, his chin buried in his. old- 
fashioned collar and stock. After the prolonged ap- 
plause as Douglas took his seat Lincoln began to get 
up; he stretched himself to full height, dropped’ his 
head on his breast, set his feet apart, let his hands 
drop down at his sides, looked the picture of despair, 
and simply said, “ That’s a corker ”; waited a moment, 
and said: “ Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, I don’t 
know just what to say in answer to Judge Douglas’s 
wonderful speech. I think I will tell you a story. 
The judge says I don’t pay my debts, and rob widows 
and orphans. I guess I did if he says so. Well, I 
did run a store down here a ways at the cross-roads. 
My stock was made up of a few things like beans, salt, 
sow-belly, tobacco, a barrel of whiskey, and a few 
other articles. I did fail to pay my debts. 

“ Among the things I turned over to my creditors 
was a book stowing the accounts due me, and among 
them was an unpaid item of six gallons of whiskey 
at two bits a gallon which was charged to Stephen A. 
Douglas, and that’s one of the reasons I could not 
pay my debts and robbed the widows and orphans.” 
You could have heard a pin drop for an instant, then 
Douglas burst out in a big laugh, threw up his handker- 
chief, rushed up. to Lincoln and shook his hand, and 
pandemonium was let loose for a time. When quiet 
was restored Lincoln hit the high places in his speech, 
and the grin was on the Republican side of the house. 

I am, sir, 


LINCOLN AND 


J. M. LEoNARD. 


THE TRAINING OF CLERGYMEN 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit me to say a few imperfect words. in 
regard to your statements in the August 22d number, 
“ More Robust Training for Ministers.” 

I have known a good many clergymen and bishops. 

Do you know something about the Jesuit Order? 
If not, I’m sure it would interest you, for, as you 
know, they are trained for power among the great 
oi the world. 

It is a grave question whether a clergyman is to 
be meek or not. His power is goodness, or it is not 
a power over the soul. It is a very exceptional man 
who can lead in the world and not be of it. I feel that 
many of these weak parsons are very good. They 
care not for the world, and, though to,the man .of no 
ideals they seem small, they are really very great. 
They shrink from men as one avoids a bad smell the 
closer they are to the ideal of. Christ. 

The Jesuit is a man of power and -has -_power back 
of him, but he is trained to be “ meek as Moses.” The 
ordinary clergyman, if. he is truly, meek, feels no sense 
of..power over powerful men save the. power of the 
spirit of goodness. He has never tried to be a man, 
but a god which is meekness. “To lose life is to find 
it; a rich man cannot enter heaven.” 


I am, sir, ADELPHOS. 


To shrink from men as from a bad smell seems to 
us the very opposite of Christlike-—Eprtor. 











THE FATAL FALL OF THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE 


AFTER NUMEROUS SUCCESSFUL FLIGHTS DURING THE PRECEDING WEEKS, ORVILLE WRIGHT’S AEROPLANE FELL TO THE 
GROUND ON SEPTEMBER 17, WHILE MANOEUVRING OVER FORT MYER, VIRGINIA, KILLING LIEUTENANT SELFRIDGE, WHO WAS 
ACCOMPANYING THE INVENTOR, AND SERIOUSLY INJURING WRIGHT. THE ACCIDENT WAS DUE TO A BROKEN PROPELLER 






















Removing Lieutenant Selfridge on a Stretcher to the Hospital. He had been crushed 
under the Machine, and died Three Hours later, without having recovered Consciousness 





The Wright —— flying at a Height of 
Seventy-five Feet One Minute before the Accident 
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The wrecked Aeroplane, showing the broken Propeller, which caused the Working over the Victims immediately after the Accident. The Body 
Disaster, just above the Soldier on the extreme Left of the Photograph of Selfridge is in the Foreground, while Wright lies near the Machine 























Orville Wright being removed to the Hospital. He was found to have sustained Lieut. Thomas E, Selfridge, Army Signal Corps, was a 

fractures of the Thigh and several Ribs, but was soon declared out of Danger Californian, and graduated from West Point in 1903 
All of the photographs reproduced on this pago, save the portrait of Lieut. Selfridge, are from stereographs, copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood 
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THE CANDIDATES FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW 





YORK 























Copyright, 1908, by the Moffett Studios, Chicago 


Charles Evans Hughes, renominated for Governor 
of New York by the Republican State Convention 


nated for Governor of New York State at the 

Republican State Convention at Saratoga, on 
September 15, was born in Glens Falls, New York, on 
April 11, 1862, and is the son of the Rev. David 
Charles Hughes, a Baptist clergyman. He was edu- 
cated at Colgate and Brown universities, graduating 
from the latter institution in 1881. _He studied law at 
Columbia, and in the office of General Stewart L. 
Woodford, then United States District Attorney, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1884. In 1891 he became 
a professor of law at Cornell, but subsequently re- 
sumed his practice. In 1905 Mr. Hughes was chosen 
as counsel for the Armstrong. Committee appointed 
to investigate the life-insurance companies, and in 
1906 was designated one of the special counsel of the 
United States Department of Justice to conduct an 


(Cnatea EVANS HUGHES, who was renomi- 


inquiry regarding prosecution of coal-carrying rail- 
roads. After declining an invitation to run for 
Mayor of New York in the Republican interest, he 
accepted the nomination for Governorship of the State 
in 1906, and was the <_ Republican elected on the 
State ticket, receivin a plurality of 57,897 votes over 
W. R. Hearst, the mocratic candidate. Governor 
Hughes’s chief act was securing the passage of the 
law prohibiting racetrack betting. 


Chanler, who was nominated for Governor of 
New York State on the Democratic ticket, at 
Rochester, on September 16,‘is a grandson of William 
B. Astor, and of Samuel Ward, a well-known statesman 
of his time. His father, John Winthrop Chanler, was 


[i cnanter,w -GOVERNOR Lewis Stuyvesant 


Copyright, 1908, by Pach Bros., New York 


Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, Lieutenant-Gevernor of New 
York, nominated for Governor on the Democratic Ticket 


once Sachem in Tammany Hall, and represented a 
New York district in Congress for several years. The 
Democratic nominee was born in Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1869, and educated at Columbia and at Cam- 
bridge University. - After practising criminal law for 
some time he went to Ireland in 1897, where for four 
years he identified himself with the Home Rule cause. 
He resumed his legal work in New York City in 1900. 
For several years Mr. Chanler had been interested in 

litics; he was a delegate to the State Convention 
in 1896, and a member of the sub-committee on plat- 
form, and in 1903 he was elected to the Board of 
Supervisors of Dutchess County, receiving a good ma- 
jority in a Republican district. In 1906 he was nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant-Governor of New York State 
on the Democratic ticket, and was elected to the office 
by a majority of about 4500 votes over his opponent. 





Harvard’s 


New Degree: 


M.B.A. 


(Master in Business Administration) 


ARVARD grows in enterprise as 
#2 she grows in years; and her latest 
venture is the establishment of a 
iy business school, or, more formally, 

© The Graduate School of Business 
Administration, which enters upon 
its career of usefulness with the 
The 
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ct pete opening of this academic year. 


LARS purpose and scope of the new pro- 
fessional school cannot be better defined than by quot- 
ing from the Official Register of the university, which 





says: “The school aims to give thorough and sci- 
entific instruction in the fundamental principles of 
business organization and administration, and to 

sent such a range of elective courses that each student 
may receive the special preparation which is suitable 
to the requirements of the business career he proposes 


to enter. A broad foundation may thus be laid for 
intelligently directed activity in commerce or manu- 
facturing, or in those specialized branches of modern 


business which now particularly call for professional 
training.” The curriculum includes courses in ac- 
counting, commercial law, economic resources, in- 
dustrial organization, banking and finance, transporta- 
tion, insurance, and public business. In order to obtain 
the degree of Master in Business Administration, two 
years of study and residence are required; and a 
longer period may be necessary. It is to be noted that 
while the course of study is largely elective, candidates 
for the degree are required to take three specified 
courses—* principles of accounting,” “‘ commercial con- 
tracts,” and “economic resources ” — during the first 
year of the two years’ programme of study. 

The practical success of the school must, of course, 
be left to the test of time, but so far as can be fore- 
seen the new department starts upon a wise and moder- 
ate basis. The personnel of the instructors is excel- 
lent, and the whole tone of the school’s policy spells 
quality as much as quantity with regard to the work 
to be done. Take, for example, the courses in com- 
mercial law, conducted by Mr. L. F. Schaub, com- 


By J. W. Richardson 


prising commercial contracts in general, the law of 
business associations, and the law of banking opera- 
tions. The flexible but searching “ case system ” is fol- 
lowed in these three courses—a system that should be 
even more popular and appropriate in connection with 
the training of business men than it is in the train- 
ing of lawyers, if that be’ possible; while the prac- 
tical and up-to-date character of the subject-matter 
of these courses may be inferred from an inspection of 
the summaries of their contents, the course on the law 
of business associations, for instance, containing such 
special topics as the distinction between the association 
and the associates, the powers of the majority, the posi- 
tion of officials and promoters, intercorporate relations, 
pools, trusts, holding corporations, etc. So, again, 
take any one of the courses on transportation, such as 
“ Business 20,” which discusses the relations between 
the railroad and the shipper, including the theory and 
practice of rate-making, with especial reference to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The lectures in this course 
are to be given by Mr. Edgar J. Rich, a lawyer well 
known in railroad circles through his long connection 
with the Boston and Maine Railroad,and whose practice 
has for years been largely along the lines of: Inter- 
state Commerce law. At this period of economic growth 
the general public importance of. such a course, as 
well as its fitness for the training for business men 
and for those who intend to enter railroad service, is 
patent at a glance. Among its various subdivisions 
we find such topics as the difference between com- 
petitive and non-competitive rates, as to carriers and 
and as to markets; methods in practical use in de- 
termining rates; industrial railroads; and the law 
under the Interstate Commerce Act as to lawful and 
unlawful preferences, through rates and joint rates, 
allowances to shippers, ete. Each student in this 
course will make a special study of the organization 
and powers of the railroad commission in the State 
in which he expects to live, and a few lectures will 
also be given on the bearing of the Anti-trust Law 
upon transportation and kindred business interests. 
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And so on with other courses given in the school: 
each is practical, none are superfluous, and all together 
make up a harmonious and fairly comprehensive 
whole. 

Perhaps the most impressive thing about the new 
school is the broad intention, implied by its institution 
as one of the graduate departments of a great univer- 
sity, to recognize the true status of modern and highly 
organized business life, by raising such business to 
the plane of professional activity. The day has long 
passed, to be sure, when the old-fashioned ‘saw that 
the only way to learn business is to do business was 
held to contain anything like the whole truth of the 
wisdom of this matter. Various types of business 
schools long ago demonstrated the inadequacy of 
such a theory, however much of sound sense it may 
hold. But it is comparatively recently that the purely 
business career has been considered to approximate 
to the standard of professional work. Disregardful 
of the great spiritua fact that all co-operative effort 
is “ business ” in one or another form, the public has 
long been inclined to judge the “business man” by 
a somewhat different standard, both intellectual and 
moral, from that by which:it ‘estimates the “ profes- 
sional man.” A higher type of learning and of mental 
work has been imputed to. the physician and the law- 
yer than to the manufacturer or the banker, and a 
higher code of vocational ethics has been expected 
from the so-called “ professional man” than from the 
great majority of business men. If business, if modern 
and highly “specialized - business, be not inherently 
worthy of mental. and. moral respect, then it should 
not exist in its resent. form; but, if the contrary be 
true, then its die gnity and: rightful status should’ be 
vindicated and acknowledged. And that is just what 
Harvard is trying to do. In her new school of busi- 
ness, business is made to take on the dignity of sci- 
ence. Science would be of little use to most of us 
without the modern business man, and modern business 
could not live without science. This virtual marriage 
Harvard is now recognizing and honoring. 














A NEW AMERICAN GRAND OPERA’ SINGER 


Mariska Aldrich, who will sing contralto roles at the Manhattan Opera House this season, is said to be the first American woman to make her 
debut as a grand opera singer upon the stage of an American opera-house. Mme. Aldrich, though of Hungarian parentage, was born in America 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY HUBBELL 























Jerome D. Travers, of Montclair, who success- 
fully defended his Title to the Championship 


Golf Club, beat Max Behr, of the Morris County 
Golf Club, in the final match for the amateur 
championship of the United States on September 19, 
the really great and 
i!lustrious battle of the 


A oct Ciek Jerome D. Travers, of the Montclair 


The 
Amateur Golf 


Championship 
of 1908 


new. The first five holes were halved in par figures. On 
the sixth the old man pulled his drive into the rough, 
and the lad became one up by doing a five to his six. 
Yet Travis rallied and was one up at the end of the 
first nine, and held the same advantage at the end 
of the morning’s play. Three halves began the after- 
noon game, but young Travers won the fourth hole 
and squared the match. 

Travers was dormy one at the eighteenth tee—the 
thirty-sixth and last hole of the day—and he drove the 
home green.- The Grand Old Man made the effort of 
his life, and alas! overdrove the green. Down, down, 
down the ball trickled, then plumped into the deep 
hole beyond. Travis, niblick in hand, calmly descended 
the ladder and was lost to the sight of men. The 
two thousand spectators dared not breathe. There 
came a sound as of a clod falling on a coffin. No ball 
flew up. Silence. Another clump. No ball flew up. 
Painful silence now. Then the head of Travis slowly 
ascended, his bronzed countenance set like the graven 
features of an Indian chief under torture. He climbed 
into full view, niblick in hand. He waved his left 
hand in which he held the ball. He smiled. The 
Grand Old Man had succumbed. 

The other semi-final match between Max Behr, of 
Morris County, and Fred Herreshoff, of Ekwanok, was 
unusually spirited, but Herreshoff’s wonderful drives 
and second shots were constantly dffset by Behr’s di- 
rection. At no time was there more than one hole 
between them, and on the thirty-seventh green Behr 
ran down forty-foot putt for a winning 3. 

The great Garden City course was especially pre- 

















Max Behr, of Morris County, the 
Runner-up, who iost to Travers 


a while by cramps! Wilder resumed play in a few 
moments, but lost his big lead. Travis cut him down 
to 2 up, but then the collegian braced up and by win- 
ning two holes became dormy four. <A half on any 
green now would have 
saved the day for him, 
but he could not with- 





tournament took place 
on the preceding day. 
Then it was that the 


boy whose finished 
style, great courage, 


and abounding vitality 
earried him to the na- 
tional championship 
last year was called 
upon to prove his merit 
in a long-drawn contest 
with Walter J. Travis, 
the old master, the man 
of blood and iron. 
These two set forth 
on a fair day followed 
by a gallery of one 
thousand enthusiasts, 
whose numbers swelled 
to two thousand before 








stand the cold, pitiless 
golf machine he was 
pitted against, and 
therefore kept missing 
putts and losing holes 
until the match was 
all even on the thirty- 
sixth. Five extra holes 
were played before the 
Old Man downed a 15- 
foot putt and had a 3 
to Wilder’s 4. When 
Travis remarked, after 
the game, that he was 
“all in” and couldn’t 
play next day, his op- 
ponent, T. M. Sher- 
man, merely murmured, 
“Foxy Grandpa!” and 








the day was done. It 
was evident to every 
lover of the game that 
the boy had come back 
to his old form and was 
in the best possible condition for the struggle. Also 
it was clear that the Grand Old Man knew he was 
facing the crisis of his career, the match whose issue 
would show the superiority of the old school or the 
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Walter J. Travis, of Garden City, whom 
Travers defeated in a brilliant Match 


Travers (on the Left) and Travis on the Eighteenth Green in their great Semi-final Match at Garden City 


pared for the contest, and the fairway and the boldly 
undulating putting-greens were even as velvet and 
billiard-cloth for the principal golfing event of the year. 
But the hazards! The historian dares not even hint 
at the words that burned and frowns that scarred 
the countenances of the hapless players who fell into 
them. The Grand Old Man himself designed, perfected, 
and multiplied those hazards. Bunkers, traps, and 
pots lurk on either side of the strait and narrow 
path, awaiting the pull or the slice of the unwary. 

The qualifying round began on Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 15, in a puffy northerly gale that made low 
scoring impossible. Walter J. Travis tied with young 
Kenneth Edwards of Midlothian for the medal score 
of 78 on the first day. Travers and Douglas took 80. 
John M. Ward needed 83, and Mason Phelps, the West- 
ern champion, required 84. Eleven men tied for last 
place in the sixty-four match-players at 91! Some 
of the really excellent golfers who failed to qualify 
were Eben Knowlton, 92; J. A. Tyng, 92; C. B. Fownes, 
%4; M. Thompson, 94; L. S. Biglow, 94; J. M. Rhett, 
95; W. F. Morgan, Jr., 99; E. L. Rhett, 102. 

Mr. Travis, in Tuesday morning’s northerly gale, 
managed to bring off a 74, so he won the silver salver 
given by the U. S. G. A. for the best 36 holes quali- 
fying round, with a total of 153. Jerome Travers was 
second with 162. The Grand Old Man fell off remark- 
ably that afternoon in his first round of match play, 


and, taking 86, was barely two up on Chadwick Saw- ° 


yer. John M. Ward put out Findlay Douglas, who 
putted too softly, by one up, and national champion 
Jerome Travers put out F. R. Upton, Jr., by 2 up and 
1 to play. Kenneth Edwards beat Mason E. Phelps, 
the Western champion, on the twenty-first hole. 
Wednesday’s play left these survivors: Jerome 
Travers, W. C. Fownes, Jr., T. M. Sherman, W. J. 
Travis, Fred Herreshoff, E. M. Byers, Max Behr, and 
T. M. Claflin, who were paired in the order named for 
the following day. By far the most exciting match 
on Wednesday was that between Mr. Travis and H. H. 
Wilder, the Harvard captain, which was won at last by 
the Grand Old Man on the forty-first hole—a new 
record, by the way, for length of play in this event. 
Travis was far from his best game at the start, and 
Wilder went to the front rapidly, so that he was 6 up 
at the twenty-fifth hole. And then, through what freak 
of malicious fate mere man cannot guess, poor Wilder 
came down with a case of cramps. Was ever man so 
cursed—had Travis 6 down and then forced to wait 
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winked. John M. Ward 
lost a fierce struggle 
with E. M. Byers only 
on the fortieth green. 

Young Sherman was a 
true prophet, for “ Foxy Grandpa ” beat him on Thurs- 
day by 8 and 7. Travers beat Fownes, Jr., by 7 and 5; 
Herreshoff was 9 up and 8 to play with Byers, and 
Behr beat Claflin by 2 and 1. 

















Fred Herreshoff, of Ekwanok, the amazing Driver, 
who fost to Behr on the Thirty-seventh Green 
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In the Enemy’s Country. The Democratic Candidate addressing a Meeting in Mr. Taft’s Home State, at Steubenville, Ohio 
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LIFE IN THE NATIVE QUARTER WITH NO FURNITURE 
AND A BABY CARRIAGE 


By Lillian C. Gilpin 


WO FTER a most unpleasant experience 
at sea the White City of Algiers, 
softly enveloped in warmth, seemed 
indeed a haven of rest. We were 
not offended by the yells of the Arab 
® baggage porters, nor even by the 
parting curse flung at us with un- 
bounded lingual zest by the boat- 
swain because of complaints I had 
made, and the absence of tips owing to our lack of 
means. 

As is always the case when one lands from ship- 
board, the ground felt hard underfoot, communicating 
an impression of solidity and security quite enjoy- 
able under the circumstances. We had to race to 
escape from the clutches of the Arab porters, who, of 
course, could not understand why we wanted to carry 
our belongings up the stone stairs leading from the 
wharves to the level of the town. Alas! in response to 
their supplications in French, Arabic, English, and 
German we could hardly stop and explain that 
“poverty obliged.” We had to endure the conse- 
quences of our determination to see the world, earning 
our way as we went, and encumbered with our «wo 
boys under twelve, and our baby girl of three years. 
So we rushed on till the surprised porters abandoned 
the pursuit, soon finding ourselves on a little ‘ place,” 
apparently the starting station of the “ diligences ” 
(mail-coaches or travelling omnibuses plying between 
Algiers and lesser towns or villages in the interior). 
Several of these carriages stood there already occupied 
by Moorish ladies draped in white, their bulky trousers 
gathered into a pucker on drawing-strings round the 
waist and at the ankles, making them Jook very much 
like bundles of sheeting tied up for the wash. But the 
soft brown eyes peering inquisitively over the edge of 
the veil indicated the real nature of these white masses 
yet unfamiliar to us. More of them were arriving, 
picking their way through the mud with stockingless 
feet, lily white for the most part, shod with high- 
heeled slippers of black leather. 

Setting down’our baggage upon a dry spot, it was 
decided that, as night was falling, Mr. L should 
hunt for hotel accommodation while I waited there 
with the children and the luggage. 

Baby Aurora settled down on a valise and began to 
pass remarks about her novel surroundings, pointing 
out the stately Arabs as they passed by with looks of 
courteous curiosity; while, on the other hand, a little 
band of French urchins poured forth in honor of my 
boys a perfectly hideous deluge of slang. The lights 
began to flicker behind, the shop windows, and their re- 
flection to dance in the pools of rain water of which 
the “ place’ contained plenty. A weary sadness was 
creeping, over me. The baby was hungry and thirsty. 
At length Mr. L—— returned, saying that he had 
found cheap quarters in a Moorish hostelry near by. 
So slinging his bag over his shoulder once more, he 
started ahead up a narrow street, followed by one boy 
struggling under the weight of a valise, myself, silent 
and tired, carrying the half-asleep baby, the other boy, 
as usual, away in the rear, and causing the dogs to 
bark by the mere fact of his presence. 

Our caravan created quite a sensation as it drew up 
before a Moorish doorway, which boasted no door, but 
had instead a grimy curtain easily drawn aside, dis- 
closing a flight of steps going down instead of up 
as one might have expected. This led into an inner 
court, where a soiled pea-green seemed the dominating 
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hue. It was roofed over, its walls two stories high, 
each story marked by a wooden gallery running 


round the unequal octagon of wall, with a number of 
doors opening out upon it. Wooden stairs led to the 
galleries, and it was curious to see people going up and 
down those open stairs and walking along those inner 
baleonies. On the floor of the court there was a 
counter where an Arab woman, dressed in European 
costume, sold tobacco, cigars, ete.; a few tables and 
chairs were strewn around, on which a number of dark- 
eyed men with Semitie profiles sat drinking. I 
at once concluded that the house was kept by Algerian 
Jews. 

The fat proprietress smiled kindly on the drowsy 
little one in my arms, and produced an earthenware 
saucepan wherein to fetch milk for her; and while 
Mr. L - departed in quest of the milk and some 
provisions for us all, a brown-faced, curly-headed Jew, 
with round, brilliant, black eyes, set near a hooked 
nose, his entire countenance the most perfect humani- 
vation of a hawk I have ever seen, led me and the 
children up the wooden stairs, each step creaking in 
the dim silence, the whole court being illuminated by 
one small petroleum lamp, while the whispers of the 
drinkers below came in a strange tongue from the 
bottom of the pit. From the second-floor gallery the 
scene in the depths became a mirage to my weary eyes; 
a. weird, mysterious atmosphere invaded the place; 
I felt anxious for Mr. L——’s return. The little Jew 
carrying the sloppy candle was no more a_ hawk; 
what I saw in him now was a gigantic black beetle, 
and, the uniform sombre hue of their clothes favoring 
the illusion, all the men seated round the tables be- 
came black beetles too. 

Presently a vague shape came down the steps from 
the street, and up the stairs toward our little group. 
It was Mr. L——. How long had we been standing 
there beside the insectiform bearer of that dripping 
candle? 

“How foolish of me to have kept the key of the 
room!” said Mr. Iu , Scurrying up the creaking 
stairs, stumbling every three steps, and making a 








noise which, Heaven be thanked, chased the spirits 
from the air. 

“Yes,” replied the little Jew. “ Your lady has had 
to wait. I explained to her how it was.” 

Maybe he did. At all events, I never heard him. [ 
had been overcome by the mirage of fatigue, of nervous 
exhaustion. 

Our first visit next morning was to the wharf in 
quest of the baby carriage—and then the fun began. 
My golden-haired fairy in her tumble-down perambu- 
lator enjoyed a triumphant parade through the streets 
of the Dey’s ancient capital. We had come here to 
look at strange people, but they turned the tables on 
us. Murmurs of astonished admiration welcomed the 
American Baby to the African continent. The Moor- 
ish women blessed her according to Koranic form and 
touched her fiowing locks with the tips of their 
fingers, while the little one handled gleefully their 
numerous bangles and bracelets, and tried to rub off 
the henna stain from their finger nails. There were 
enormous Jewish matrons, the over-bloomed beauty 
of their jolting busts bound up in yellow silk bodices, 
the long black fringe of the traditional headgear softly 
brushing against white but fleshy ears and the round- 
ed plumpness of well-set necks; skeleton hags, daugh- 
ters of Israel every one, toothles8, cheekless—the nose 
and chin together forming a beak, with two or often 
only one bloodshot eye—clad in tattered shawls, dis- 
closing here and there a patch of shrivelled skin. 
When near them one listened for the rattle of the 
loose bones within, under the impression that they 
must shake like beans in a dried-up pod. These sur- 
rounded the chariot of our little girl, calling upon 
Jehovah in the local jargon of the race to do what he 
could for her. Sparkling Spanish women, ragged, per- 
haps, but well combed and proud, tossed their heads, 
invoked the Madonna, and entrusted baby to her care, 
while their long earrings tinkled, and all sorts of 
lightnings proceeded from beneath drooping eyelids 
fringed with long lashes. 

We were in the rue Randon, the principal thorough- 
fare of Old Algiers, a street of ordinary breadth and 
architectural construction, but of extraordinary charac- 
ter, varying every day of the week, alternately gov- 
erned by the three religious persuasions referred to— 
Mohammedan, Jewish, and Roman Catholic. All three 
had blessed baby; we ought to have been lucky in our 
quest of a residence. But we were not until about noon, 
when, after a hard uphill climb a little old man with 
a hump on his back, a skull-cap on his head, gold- 
rimmed spectacles across his forehead, and a green 
baize apron girded round his loins, thrust a big key 
into a lock set wrong side up, shoved open a door 
sticky with fresh paint, and ushered us into a tiled 
hall and thence out on a terrace—the Paradise of Mo- 
hammed! 

We had gone down two stories from the street to 
reach this appartement, and now from the terrace 
I commanded a view over a whole neighborhood to the 
sea, the already great expanse of water visible being 
limited to the left by the bulging ramparts with their 
fine growth of marine pines and eucalyptus trees. 
Directly below was another terrace advancing on the 
front of the upper one, and below that a kind of plat- 
form whence a stairway led to a broad street winding 
up the flank of the hill. 

“You can go down that way,” said the little old 
man, nervously fingering his keys, and speaking with 
a strong Alsatian aecent from amidst the curls of his 
short white beard, all the time examining his would- 
be tenants with quick, rotatory glances from his bead- 
like eyes. 

“Why, I pushed the carriage up that street just 
now!” I exclaimed, and at once realized the situation. 
The house or series of houses we were in stretched 
through from one turn of the zigzag road to another. 
The appartement we were being shown was_ two 
flights down or three flights<up, as one might prefer, 
and all the houses in the vicinity were built on the 
same plan, their stairs being short cuts from the 
upper to the lower turn of the road. On all sides 
were terraces and groups of terraces, and thereon 
wonderful white balloons filled out by the breeze, the 
Moorish ladies’ trousers hung out to dry! And the 
Moorish ladies themselves were basking in the sun- 
shine, unveiled, a mere n.ulticolored, broad-striped 
cloth wrapped round their legs, a pink or pale-blue 
kerchief tied on the head, glorious shining plaits of 
massive hair hanging over their shoulders. Strange 
elasticity of the Koranic, like all other codes ot 
morals! These same women would not for worlds 
walk in the street otherwise than veiled up to the 
eyes, hair invisible, stowed away like treasure under 
the ecaik, and all that is womanly or beautiful about 
them hidden beyond hope of recognition in a clumsy, 
ridiculous mass of white ¢alico—those ungainly twin 
balloons puffing themselves out over the terraces to 
please the wind. 

For the rental of twenty frances a month we became 
masters of this astonishing example of what an ap- 
partement may be in Old Algiers, not fifty yards 
from the buttresses of a gaunt square stone fort 
known as the Civil Prison, nearer still to the Place 
d’Armes, an open space alongside the prison used as 
exercise and drill ground by the zouaves. 

This Place d’Armes is edged on one side by the 
colored quarter of the Casbah, an old and ‘very ques- 
tionable part of the city. The second side opens into 
vacant space like the edge of a cliff, and thence the 
view extends over the city, the entrance to the harbor, 
a mountainous expanse of sea, and to the left, on the 
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flank of another rounded hill, to the church called 
“Notre Dame d’Afrique ” (Our Lady of Africa). The 
third side of the quadrangular Place is bordered 
by the street of upper access to our house, while 
the fourth is closed in by the prison wall, slightly 
inclined like an embankment, gray, uniform, high, 
projecting a blacker shadow than any ordinary wall 
ever does. ‘ 

So our appartement was composed of the hall, 
with tiles of blue arabesques on a white ground, and 
a bedroom (so-called), with a full-sized window open- 
ing outward from a bridge over the stairs. Such 
peculiar stairs! They sank, they dropped, without 
turn or banister, into a vaulted abyss productive of 
cavernous echoes, and the smell special to crypts 
blended with that special to fresh yellow paint. Then 
there was a tiny kitchen @ la frangaise, arranged 
for cooking on a charcoal fire, situated also on the 
bridge over the stairs, and a kind of wash-house open- 
ing upon the terrace. Through this wash-house passed 
the pipe supposed to carry off the rain water which 
might fall upon the upper terraces. So far so good; 
but it never rains in Algiers, it only pours occasion- 
ally. 
fe the interval between the deluges pipes get 
very dry, careless housewives sweep dust into the 
gratings on the terrace floors, and more than once we 
were awakened by the racket of hailstones and the 
roar of thunder to discover that the water, not find- 
ing sufficient outlet by way of the half-stopped pipe, 
was collecting under our beds. At times, also, when 
one of the wives of our lower neighbor lit a fire in her 
wash-house, all the smoke belched forth from the 
chimney mouth situated on our terrace, because our 
terrace was their roof. 

Americans know what it is to live piled up in 
apartment-houses, but they are not familiar with the 
joys of living on each other’s roof. I am! 

As Friday is the Arab holiday, the little sons of 
the Prophet. do not go to school, so of course they 
fight among themselves; and when the son of wife 
number one hits the son of wife number two or three, 
the mothers take part in the fray. No fuss in the 
Italian quarter of New York between Italian furies 
can approach the contests I heard down-stairs. Arabic 
is a wonderful language; it is full of “ r’s ” and “ ch’s,” 
and when uttered with murderous intent it sounds 
just like tearing clothes and breaking bones. 

Up above us was another story; there lived a French 
woman with a red nose and tearful eyes, mother of 
I know not how many children, always wailing and 
lamenting her unfortunate condition. Her husband 
was a guard at the prison near by, a tall black-mus- 
tached, dismal man, ever sorrowfully begetting chil- 
dren, who, borne by a sorrowful mother, could not 
be other than sinister scarecrows, and such they were. 
That home was nothing but weeping and gnashing of 
teeth day in and day out. 

The other apartments were to let, and remained so 
all the time we stayed. But I must not forget to 
mention the crowning glory of the citadel; the land- 
lord lived on the culminating terrace, whence he could 
oversee all his dominions. He was an Alsatian, had 
served in the zouaves, and was a retired pensioner 
with a medal and a wife. She was a Spaniard, a 
misanthropic virago, always draped in black, erépe 
even on her hat, the mourning of her wrecked lite it 
appears; for the last fifteen years she and her husband 
had oceupied each a separate little pavilion on’ that 
high terrace, each doing separate cooking and house- 
work. There was also a one-eyed old witch who 
officiated as janitor; this one at least upheld our 
prestige in the neighborhood. Our landlord did not, 
because we failed to appreciate his pottering, fiddle- 
faddling, patching, painting, repairing, and spoiling 
of everything. 

However, we lived in that place five months, without 
furniture, in true Moorish fashion. Little by httle, 
as our European utensils and clothes wore out or dis- 
appeared by breakage, they were replaced by native 
articles. The baby was the first to blossom out in a 
closed skirt @ la gouave; the boys followed. The 
very memory of shoes and hats faded away. The little 
group of three soon became familiar to the peculiar 
denizens of the Casbah, where they went daily across 
the Place @’Armes to make purchases of oil—the fra- 
grant green oil milled from olives—or of crushed 
coffee, pounded in an enormous copper mortar by an 
old Arab, naked, but for a rag around his loins and 
the coating of powdered coffee which adhered to his 
perspiring skin. From dark recesses in the thickness 
of walls, large enough to admit the three children, 
besides the dealer, his wares and scales, they bought 
dried figs pressed between laurel leaves, oranges, 
dates all soft and jammy, packets of odoriferous herbs 
and colored powders, bright red pulverized pepper, 
moss-green “flavoring dust” made I know not of 
what. 

The tiny fair girl, fat as a dumpling, dressed in 
Moorish costume, and the two boys, also fair and blue- 
eyed, in the usual washed-out violet-gray baggy 
trousers of the Arab urchins, were often taken for 
Kabyles of the Jight-haired type. This race of fair, 
blue-eyed natives is descended, in all probability, 
from the Vandals or some of the other barbarian pre- 
Mohammedan conquerors of Morocco, converted to 
Mohammedanism. Many an English or American 
tourist was guided about the Casbah by a supposed 
native boy with a laughing baby girl on his back— 
really my eldest son trying to help in making the 
family expenses meet. 
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®PHE ‘Red Special’ Thunders Out of 
Station at Chicago; and takes up 
long Journey”; “Socialist Train 
~ now on its Way”; “ Multitude in 
5 “ Eight Thousand 
welcome Candidate”; 
ay “ Monster Crowd fills Convention 
3? Hall at Kansas City”; “ Fifty- 
“““ three Thousand hear Debs—Grand 
Total reached in three and one-half Days on ‘ Red 
Special.’ ” 

With these head-lines, followed by columns of en- 
thusiastie praise for their candidate, and denunciations 
of Taft, Bryan, Gompers, and other “ friends of the 
plutocrats and enemies of progress,” the Socialist daily 
and weekly papers announce the opening of the party 
campaign. 

“It is the biggest thing yet accomplished by the 
Socialist party in America,” said a party member who 
accompanied Debs as far as Kansas City, “ and those 
who have not seen the demonstrations cannot appre- 
ciate the significance of the trip.” 

Maybe so. Certain it is, as they claim, that as a re- 
sult of a car-end campaign from Chicago to San 
Francisco, then to New York and back again to Chicago, 
reaching there just before election day, thousands of 
people will listen, possibly for the first time, to the 
arguments of Socialism given by some of the cleverest 
speakers in the party. It is idle to deny that this is 
effective propiganda and will win votes. No one need 
be surprised to see the Socialists more than double 
their vote of four years ago. This means a million or 
more at the coming election. 

Here is the astonishing growth of a party which 
twenty years ago could muster only two thousand 
voting members. How did it come about? What are 
the party’s methods? How is it organized? What is 
its influence? Its plans? In a word, what are the 
Socialists doing? 

Robert Hunter, the Socialist writer and agitator, 
who, incidentally, is now running for Congress on 
the Socialist ticket in the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict in New York, recently made the statement that 
“a great deal of comment is made by the ‘ opposition ’ 
press when some prominent and well-known person, 
such as Jack London, Upton Sinclair, J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, or Joseph Medill Patterson, becomes an active 
Socialist. Only at such times do our opponents seem 
to be conscious that there is such a thing as an active 
Socialist propaganda.” He went on to say that he 
wondered what these “opponents” would do if they 
“fully grasped the significance of the fact that thou- 
sands of organizers, speakers, lecturers, and soap-box 
campaigners, as well as nearly all of the forty thou- 
sand members of the Socialist party (the dues-paying 
members) are carrying on a tireless and never-ending 
campaign.” “Few persons,” he continued, “ outside 
the movement realize the. extent of the propaganda 
now carried cn in every working-class district of this 
country.” 

To be strictly accurate it might be added that this 
propaganda is being carried on not only in every 
“ working-class district,” but in every village and 
hamlet. It is no exaggeration to say that literally 
tons of Socialist propaganda are now being sent broad- 
cast over the country. This is furnished from print- 
ing-plants owned or controlled by Socialists, and is 
distributed to the public and to the “ locals” chiefly 
through the National Headquarters of the party in 
Chicago. At the same time there are a number of 
individuals, among them Gaylord Wilshire, editor and 
publisher of Wilshire’s Magazine, who do a large pub- 
lishing business, and who supply the demand for pam- 
phlets and leaflets gratis or at small cost. Add to this 
the fact that there are no less than one hundred So- 
cialist weeklies which with their monthlies and dailies 
reach between two and three million readers—and on 
special occasions perhaps double that number—and it 
will convey some idea of the propaganda machinery 
which this party has at its constant service. More 
Socialist literature is distributed in America to-day 
than in any other country, with the possible. excep- 
tion of Germany. 

Working day and night to spread this propaganda 
and to perfect the party “machine” one hundred and 
twenty-five paid organizers are constantly on the road, 
sending itemized reports weekly to the Chicago head- 

. quarters. Of the forty thousand dues-paying members 
a very considerable number are active propagandists. 
They work through about three thousand “ locals,” 
many of which, in addition to making contracts with 
the central office for the services of speakers, train 
their own “agitators.” The result is that there is a 
tremendous wave of Socialist agitation constantly 
sweeping over the country. It has been fairly esti- 
mated that not only at election time but every night 
in the year between three and four thousand meetings 
are being harangued by Socialist agitators. This 
small army is now being rapidly recruited for election 
purposes. From now on until the end of the winter 
in New York City alone there will be no less than a 
hundred meetings a night. In some respects it is a 
movement almost of fanaticism, backed by a very ef- 
fective political organization. 

Referring to the result of this persistent and tireless 
propaganda, Joshua Wanhope, Socialist candidate for 
Governor of New York, said the other day, “ Gi 





tive us 
the full dinner-pail, and in spite of agitation you will 
have no Socialism.” : 

This is a remarkable admission for a party Socialist 
to make, but it comes pretty near to the truth. Un- 
fortunately, the last year has brought to public atten- 
tion some two million dinner-pails which have been 
lamentably empty. Other influences, for example four 
years of unscrupulous muck-raking, have also con- 
tributed to pave the way for the success of the “ gos- 
pel of discontent.” No part of the agitation against 
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wealth and corporate interests has been lost by the 
Socialist party leaders. Local conditions, particular- 
ly in certain cities of the West and Middle West, 
have given them a hold in municipal politics. It would 
be reasonable to suppose, therefore, that they would 
be eble already to exhibit considerable strength in the 
number of municipal and State officials elected on the 
Socialist ticket. What are the facts? 

In Florida there is one Socialist in the State Legis- 
lature. In Massachusetts the party has had represen- 
tatives in the Legislature during several terms, and 
has elected mayors in Haverhill and Brockton. In 
Wisconsin at the present time there are six Socialists 
in the Legislature, twelve in the Milwaukee City 
Council, and a number of others in the councils of the 
smaller cities. Altogether the State boasts forty-eight 
members of the party elected to State or municipal 
offices. So far, Wisconsin is the banner Red Flag 
State. In the coming election the race for second 
place will probably lie between California, Arkansas, 

















Eugene V. Debs leaving Chicago for the 
Pacific Coast on the “Red Special” 


and Oklahoma, with New York and Ohio the possibil- 
ities for the next most substantial gains. 

Contrasted with the rapid spread of the movement 
abroad, in England and on the Continent, this is, of 
course, merely a beginning. In the Parliaments of 
Europe there are not less than four hundred Socialist 
representatives, and more than double that number 
holding various elective offices. A fair estimate of 
their voting strength is between seven and eight mill- 
ions. Practically all their radical legislation, like the 
Old Age Pensions Bill in England, which will cost the 
tax-payers more than a million a year for administra- 
tion alone, is the direct result of the strong political 
combination of Socialists with the Laborites. The 
same is true of their political influence on the Conti- 
nent. The interesting point to note is that the Social- 
ists in America intend to imitate the success abroad 
by the same political tactics. 

“We are capturing the labor movement,” says the 
Socialist Jack London, “ by boring from within.” 

As another party leader expressed it, apropos of 
the denunciations of Socialism by Gompers. and other 
officials of the American Federation of - Labor: 

“Gompers we consider a dead issue. His attempt 
to deliver the labor vote to Bryan is ridiculous and 
absurd. But the determination of organized labor to 
go into politics opens a new era in the country. It 
means the ultimate triumph of Socialism.” 

The obvious inference might be that the unions here 
are already honeyeombed with Socialist agitators and 
ready to totter. Let us look at the facts again. In 
certain unions where there is a large percentage of 
foreigners, such as brewers and the cap-makers, the 
sentiment is undoubtedly Socialistic. Some inroads 
have also been made into the unions of the mine- 
workers, the cigar-makers, bakers, machinists, and 
carpenters. Thus far thats the extent of their influ- 
ence; and they are being opposed most vigorously not 
only by the leaders of organized labor but by prac- 
tically a united labor press. Indeed, one of the most 
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“ advanced ” of the Socialist party leaders has gone so 
far as to admit that it is impossible to win with the 
labor vote alone, and that the farmers must be brought 
into line. Incidentally, this sentiment is expressed by 
one of the chief agitators with Debs on the present 
campaign tour of the “ Red Special.” 

“The wage-workers alone cannot possibly hope for 
success,” he says, “ for the reason that the whole num- 
ber of laborers engaged in manufacturing, commerce, 
mining, and similar industries only aggregates about 
twenty-five per cent. of the voting population. At 
the same time all persons interested in agriculture 
constitute forty per cent. of the voting strength. Thus 
it is evident that not only can neither of these divi- 
sions accomplish anything alone, but that it will re- 
quire almost the full strength of both to win their 
point.” 

Here is a most unfortunate situation. The Social- 
ists proclaim against private ownership, and the farmer 
objects to being expropriated for the right to become 
a Socialist. But the objection is easily met by sim- 
ply reversing the Socialist policy. It is now claimed 
that it would be absurd for the party to advocate any- 
thing ‘so foolish as the forcible expropriation of 
the average farmer,” and furthermore that it is found 
that to allow the “ private ownership of small farms 
is in no way at variance with the principles of the 
Socialist philosophy.” 

These are the red flags of truce which the Socialists 
are now waving to get the vote of the farmers. Their 
argument is the old Populist story of exploitation of 
the farmers by combinations between the railroads 
and the grain elevators; by timber steals and all the 
various forms of robbery to which the American farm- 
er is liable, but which, curiously enough, have left him 
richer than ever before in the history of the country. 
The argument is that the Populists having already con- 
vinced the farmer of all these wrongs have forfeited the 
support. by selling him out to the Democratic party, 
and that, therefore, he is ready to turn Socialist. A 
long list of “immediate demands” for the farmer’s 
benefit is included. A statement of the activity of 
the Wisconsin Socialists in the last session of the State 
Legislature by one of its members shows the nature 
of these concessions. 

“So far as immediate measures are concerned,” he 
says, “the Socialists stood for the improvement 
and extension of the agricultural schools of the State, 
looking to the final establishment of at least one such 
school in each county. They also supported the meas- 
ure providing for a State plant for the manufacture of 
binder-twine. They co-operated with representatives 
of the organization of the farmers in such measures 
as they found of mutual interest to the wage-earners 
and the farmers. They supported measures provid- 
ing for State aid in the building of wagon-roads and 
other measures looking to the improvement of rural 
conditions.” 

In spite of this solicitude for the farmer’s welfare 
I have heard no optimistic assertion that there will 
be any great change in his usual party vote at the com- 
ing election. Nevertheless, a recent statement by the 
national secretary in Chicago shows that even among 
the farmers and in the villages of the West there is 
sufficient discontent to enroll new members. He states 
that “most of the latest increase” has come from 
these two sources. 

From the results of this continued agitation it is 
evident that for the present, at least, the party strength 
lies not in the number of officials. actually elected, or 
soon to be elected, on the Socialist ticket, but in the 
radical concessions which are being demanded and in 
some cases secured from the parties in power. Thus 
far, this influence has been exerted directly only in 
State and municipal politics. Here again Wisconsin 
is the banner Red Flag State. 

One instance will suffice. In Milwaukee the control 
of the electric-lighting plant has long been a subject 
of dispute. At three different times the people voted 
by referendum on the question of securing the control 
of the plant by the city, and each time the vote was 
favorable. But on each occasion an objection which 
proved valid was raised by the city council. The So- 
cialists were loud in their opposition, and by their 
agitation and political work succeeded in electing 
twelve of their party members to the Council. : 

After taking office they found that one of the legal 
obstacles against a municipal plant was that the city 
had aready reached the debt limit, and was there- 
fore unable to issue the necessary bonds. The Social- 
ists proposed to take the money from the municipal 
water-plant, which at that time was earning about 
fifty thousand dollars a year. This also was contrary 
to a State law, which provided that no money earned 
by one municipal plant should be used for another. 

Then began the fight for the Legislature, which ended 
three years ago in the seating of five Socialist mem- 
bers. They introduced a bill amending this particular 
law, which the Republicans and Democrats in the Legis- 
lature finally passed. Soon afterward the Milwaukee 
City Council voted to appropriate the necessary money. 
But it was only after a house-to-house canvass and 
the distribution of leafiets advocating among other 
things the election not only of Socialist councilmen and 
members of the Legislature, but city judges, that a 
court injunction was finally dissolved, and the site pur- 
chased for a municipal plant 

In national politics whatever influence the party 
may have at the coming election is based upon the fol- 
lowing “ demands ”: 

“1. The immediate government relief for the un- 
employed workers by building schools, by reforesting 
of cut-over and waste lands, by reclamation of arid 
tracts, and the building of canals, and by extending ~ 
all other useful public works. 

“2. The collective ownership of railroads, telegraphs, 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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‘the church of the upper classes. Its 
Bishops sit in the House of Lords. Its political influ- 
ence is such that no settlement of the education ques- 
tion which it declines to accept can be regarded as 
final. It dispenses vast revenues. Its laity con- 
tributes yearly a sum that averages about $35,000,000 
for charitable, philanthropic, and missionary enter- 
prises. Many of the best elements in the national life 
and history are bound up with it. Over a vast area 
and in multifarious ways it exercises a beneficent, 
moralizing, and spiritualizing influence. “If its 
revenues in the aggregate seem large,” wrote Mr. 
Lecky, ‘no other revenues are so little abused, are so 
constantly associated with moral and useful lives, are 
so largely and so steadily employed for the benefit of 
the community.” Its ministers have rarely betrayed 
any of the arrogance or isolation of a priestly caste. 
Its parochial system places in the poorest and most un- 
attractive parish an educated and cultivated resident 
gentleman, who is not dependent on his parishioners, 
and whose whole life is spent in constant intercourse 
with the poor, in constant efforts to improve their con- 
dition, to raise their morals, to console them in their 
troubles. There are no more beautiful or more useful 
lives than those which may be often found in some 
backward and deserted district, where the parish 
clergyman and his family are spreading around them 
a little oasis of cultivation and refinement, and, by 
modest, simple, unobtrusive, and disinterested work, 
continually alleviating suffering and raising the moral 
level of those among whom they labor. And the 
parochial system is but one of the many benefits that 
may be traced to the fact that the Episcopal Church 
in England is an Established Church. 

Yet in spite of all that may be urged in defence of 
the Establishment I regard it as little less than axiom- 
atic that eventually the connection between state and 
church in England will be severed. The question is-not 
now a.pressing one. Less indeed is heard of it to-day 
than was the case twenty or thirty years ago. Yet 
sooner or later it will come to the fore again. Mean- 
while the Church has two more immediate problems 
under discussion. One is the question of finance. The 
other is the dearth of candidates for ordination. The 
first question is mainly one of businesslike organiza- 
tion. The average income of Church of England in- 
cumbents is $1250 a year. I need hardly say that 
there are thousands of clergy who fall miserably below 
this average. Fifteen hundred livings are worth less 
than $500 a year, and four thousand seven hundred 
livings are worth less than $1000 a year. At the 
time of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee a fund was 
instituted to raise the income of the poorest livings to 
$1000 a year. To do that it is reckoned that some- 
thing like $2,000,000 per annum is required. The 
actual amount subscribed is somewhere between $50,000 
and $75,000 a year. Such figures tell a deplorable 
tale; all the more deplorable because it is unnecessary. 
There is enough money in the hands of the Church to 
maintain all its clergy in comfort and dignity, if only 
it were properly dispensed. Nothing more is needed 
than a small, expert commission to bring the finances 
of the Church into some sort of order, to organize them 
under a central board, and to reapportion them ac- 
cording to the needs of the various livings. The in- 
comes of the clergy of the Church of England are for 
the most part derived from tithes, glebe-lands, invested 
moneys arising from the sale of property, and from 
benefices and church fees. The agricultural depression 
of the last thirty years has, in the case of the rural 
clergy, about cut their stipends in half. They find 
themselves saddled with huge parsonage houses, for 
the repairs of which they are liablé every five years, 
and the upkeep of which is a needless drain on their 
resources; their incomes depend largely on the crops 
and the seasons; and they meet with a constantly in- 
creasing difficulty in collecting their tithes. 

As things are at present it is said that half the 
livings in England can only be held by men of private 
means. Nor is there anything but the most inadequate 
provision made for old and enfeebled clergy. Only a 
few years ago there were seven such worthy and blame- 
less persons in the English poorhouses. The institution 
of the “ Homes of St, Barnabas” has prevented such a 
scandal from occurring to-day; but there are hundreds 
of cases of men who after forty or fifty years of clerical 
service find themselves unable to retire for lack of 
private means and in the absence of any official pension 
system. The endowments of the Church, again, are 
very unequally distributed, and there is no central 
authority charged with the duty of looking after the 
finance of the Church as a whole, and of administering 
the moneys voluntarily placed at its disposal. “In 
the Church of England,” said the Bishop of Carlisle 
a few days ago, “ we are almost in a state of financial 
chaos, and overlapping is really very great. If every 
Church person gave systematically to a central fund, 
and these funds were rightly and judiciously adminis- 
tered, we would be able to satisfy all claims without 
these ever-recurring appeals for help.” The Church, in 
short, has no treasury, no central financial organiza- 
tion, no common intelligence department. Its de- 
ficiency in this respect, and the resultant waste and 
inequalities, have long been recognized. But there 
seems now at last a chance of their being remedied. 
A strong movement is on foot to create a Central 
Financial Board, mainly composed of laymen, that 
would acquaint itself with the conditions of every 
parish, assess each parish for contributions to a 
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general fund, finance parishes according to their needs, 
and establish an audit both to safeguard incumbents 
and to make them more free to do their proper duties. 

Closely connected with the question of finance is the 
question, which is also at this moment being much 
discussed, of the dearth of curates. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has recently explained this dearth by 
dwelling on the attraction now exerted by many other 
professions and by the inadequate provision which the 
Church makes for its clergy. There is no official 
organization for the training of candidates for orders; 
there has, in fact, been none since the dissolution of 
the monasteries; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Chureh of England—the richest Church in Christen- 
dom—does not, as stich, train her clergy, does not sup- 
port them, and does not pension them. A certain 
number of training-colleges are in existence, estab- 
lished by private effort, but the Diocesan Bishops 
exercise little or no influence or control over the 
curriculum of studies or the methods of training. 
“The Archdeacons,” says “A Churchman” in the 
Morning Post, “with one or two noteworthy excep- 
tions, ignore their responsibilities in reference to the 
newly ordained; and the result 1s that men embark 
on the noblest but most arduous of all professions ill- 
fitted for the work of their lives. Their sermons irri- 
tate, if they do not repel, those who still attend 
public worship. They do not appear to be instructed 
even in the elements of voice production. They are 
not trained in the rudiments of political economy, 
sociology, or any of those sciences which should be 
studied by every mimister of the gospel who desires to 
serve his day and generation; and when young men 
of good will realize the inefficiency of the clergy they 
are not unnaturally repelled from seeking ordination.” 
This bold pronouncement has met with a good deal of 
criticism, but with little refutation. A ‘Curate of 
Eleven Years” wrote: “When mshops and patrons 
decide to appoint the best man they can find to any 
vacancy there will be no dearth of men. But when 
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good service is not considered and private influence 
secures the promotion of the dunce and the drone, 
active and able men decline to become curates. A 
thoroughly capable man, who has taken honors at the 
university, after several years’ service in a well-worked 
parish may find himself passed over again and again 
and stranded at fifty.” Another correspondent wrote: 
“The Church makes no adequate provision for a mar- 
ried clergy, which the people of this country undoubt- 
edly desire. A young man receives when ordained 
from $700 to $800 a year as salary. As an incumbent 
twenty years after, the chances are that his net income 
is no greater.” Facts like these do not tend to make 
parents or guardians encourage their young people to 
take Holy Orders. 1 have now before me the report of 
a Devonshire society which makes gifts of the cast-otf 
clothes of the gentry, among other things. to the 
beneficed married clergy. Whilst there.is room for a 
society one of whose objects 1s this, there is likely 
to be a dearth of educated clergy. The avenues 
of employment which the civil services have opened 
out to the brighter sons of the universities, and 


the vastly larger number of youths required to fill the 
commissioned ranks in the army and navy, have cut 
off one of the main streams of supply. A young man 


of high ideals, anxious to do something for humanity 
as well. as himself, finds a larger and more influential 
field, say in the Indian civil service than in the 
Church of the present day. Higher criticism, and the 
ae of what were once regarded as permanently 
erystallized beliefs once more into a fluid condition, 
bar the way to many of the most thoughtful and 
earnest. This, coupled with the narrowing tendency 
within the Church itself, which tends more and more 
to reduce it from the level of a historie Chureh to a 
mere sect, accounts for the loss of many of the 
brightest and most earnest. Lastly, there is the wild 
way in which the Bishops “lay hands rashly” on 
failures in other professions to fill up the increasing 
gaps in the curates’ ranks, 
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The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, London, outside which extraordinary popular Demon- 
gtrations occurred on the Occasion of the Catholic Parade terminating the recent Eucharistic Conference 
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A NEW AUTOMOBILE COURSE WHERE RECORDS MAY BE BROKEN PEYRUSSON’S 1{0-FOOT DIVE 
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Joseph Tracy making ninety-five miles an hour along the 
cement roadbed of the new Long Island motor parkway 


RUSSIA CELEBRATES TOLSTOY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 























Peyrusson recently achieved a record out-door 

dive off Fanac Island, Joinvilfe-le-Pont, France. 

The platform was as high as a six-story house, 

and the water only seven feet deep. The force 

of the plunge nearly tore Peyrusson’s dress from 
his body and paralyzed his left arm 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS IN COURT DRESS 














One of the latest Photographs of the venerable Russian Author 


ties, the eightieth birthday of Count Leo Tolstoy 

was celebrated throughout Russia on September 10. 
Gifts, letters, and more than 2000 telegrams from all 
parts of the world poured into Yasnaya Poliana, where 
the veteran author lay convalescing from his serious 
illness, and -several hundred visitors invaded the 
Count’s estate and foreed their way into his room to 
offer their congratulations, 

Municipal celebrations were held in all the provinces. 
The great square in the centre of Moscow was renamed 
Tolstoy Square, the city of Sebastopol conferred its 
freedom upon the Count and named a school after him, 
and every town and village was decorated in his 
honor. 

In spite of his violent denunciations of the Czar and 
the government, Count Tolstoy’s chief enemies are the 
authorities of the Greek Church, which excommuni- 
cated him a few years ago. The Russian ministry, 
while forbidding political demonstrations, did not, 
oppose the honoring of Tolstoy as a writer. Neverthe- 
less it was his moral and political teachings that were 
the cause of the popular ceremonials. Almost.all the 
newspapers appeared as jubilee numbers, both in St. 
Petersburg and other cities of the empire, and the day 
was universally observed as a public holiday, both by 
the educated classes and the moujiks. 


[* the face of opposition on the part of the authori- 























The Daughter of the Maharajah of Cooch-Behar, as she appeared at the Court of St. James 
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DGAR POE asserted that no man 
could pin to paper the naked truth 
about himself. Yet he has told us 
a lot about himself in his stories 
and Marginalia. As if to prove 
Re that Poe was in the wrong, his 
\) French admirer and_ translator, 
<3) Charles Baudelaire, left as a pos- 
thumous legacy his diary. We go, 
nevertheless, to his poems for the real Baudelaire. 
They mirror his soul. ‘And so is it with all the great 
self-confessors from Saint Augustine to Rousseau, from 
Rousseau to Huysmans. The more they tell, the less 
they reveal—of the essential man. Nor is the case 
different with musicians, who, wearing their hearts 
on their sleeves, as they do in their art, :ave never been 
great revealers of self; soul-spillers, to vary a phrase 
of doughty old John Bunyan. You may remember that 
Nietzsche warned us against artists who pretend to be 
frank in their autobiographies—he instanced as ex- 
amples Victor Hugo and Richard Wagner. There is 
a goodly list of musical composers and reproductive 
artists who have left volumes of gossipy memoirs and 
letters; a whole library of polemical literature exists 
in which the composer defends his theories and prac- 
tice against critical adversaries and a hostile public. 
Here, again, the name of Wagner occurs as a perfect 
specimen of one who not only planned a new way for 
himself, but expounded in a dozen volumes his reasons 
for this new art. It is safe to say that when a 
musician writes prose it is generally to demonstrate 
some theory of his own. And unless he is a Liszt or a 
Schumann he seldom takes up the cudgels for a 
brother in art. 

The musical giants didn’t bother much with letters; 
their music needed no literary propaganda. Gluck 
wrote prefaces to “ Alceste,’” and Mozart left let- 
ters that are the expression of a winning per- 
sonality. But whether Bach made correct _pot- 
hangers or Handel knew how to spell we care little; 
their music is all-sufficing. Beethoven’s letters, 
especially those addressed to his beloved Count- 
ess, are poiguant in their intensfty. His correspon- 
dence with his friends overflowed with feeling. He 
was not a m to count his: words, nor did he care 
for the shape of his sentences. Schubert was not a 
prolific letter-writer; we must go to Mendelssohn for 
the gracefulness and swiftness that are characteristics 
of his music. He had literary talent. Chopin, it is 
related, would rather walk across Paris: than put 
his pen to paper. This trait is a peculiar one 
if we consider how intimate is his art, how over- 
poweringly he narrated in his music his unhappy life. 
With Robert Schumann we come upon one of the three 
great critics of music—the other two being Berlioz 
and Liszt—who was also a musician. If every line of 
Schumann’s compositions were destroyed, his prose 
writings would still give him a place in musical his- 
tory as a remarkably clairvoyant critical interpreter 
and thinker. A poet, too, though he wrote no verse. And 
what generosity to his colleagues! He understood 
Chopin and Liszt before they understood themselves. 
If he missed fire on Wagner—he didn’t live to hear the 
later works—he recognized the latent power of 
Brahms. 

Berlioz was a great critic and wrote a brilliant and 
personal French. A man so sensitive to orchestral 
color could not be otherwise than a stylist in prose. 
Only Nietzsche or Hanslick can be matched against 
him for pure literary ability. Weber need not detain 
us, nor Haydn; both were shrewd and witty and pug- 
nacious. The lively Croatian composer, in particular, 
could indite saucy, peppery epistles. Richard Wagner 
was a mountain. You might discover, after climbing, 
almost anything on its slopes or at its summit. When 
he wrote, the mountain turned volcano, and spouted fire 
and lava, flame and mud—much mud. He was the 
first and, one is tempted to add, the only Wagnerite. 
He appreciated his own significance almost as soon as 
Liszt did, and he indulged in an involved, heavy-handed 
German, as a man does who is so full of ideas that he 
tumbles ‘them out on the fioor without thought of 
style. He is hard to read to-day, for the Wagner war 
is over. We are all Wagnerians now, even the anti- 
Wagnerians. With Liszt, we enter into another world. 
The hero of many cultures, he wrote in a French a 
trifle surcharged: whether his friend the Princess 
Wittgenstein had aught to do in the making of that 
ever-stimulating interpretation of Frédéric Chopin we 
must not take for granted. Her turgid rhetoric, as 
evidenced in her own books, does, certainly, appear in 
Liszt’s Chopin; but the point is not an important 
one. A romantic style was @ la mode in the middle of 
the last century. Liszt’s literary work is copious and 
fills many volumes, without including his correspon- 
dence, which in bulk is overwhelming. Only one who 
wasted not an hour in a long crowded life could have 
accomplished all that Liszt did with pen and piano. 
The fact that he had secretaries does not alter the 
ease, for typewriting machines had not been invented 
when he poured out with royal prodigality his noble 
letters to Wagner and a thousand other friends and 
enemies. 

You will look in vain for any such gift of literary 
improvisation among Liszt’s predecessors or contem- 
poraries. Think of Clementi, Cramer, and Hummel! 
Of Thalberg, Henselt, or Herz! Moscheles was an ex- 
ception. -His musical memoirs are chatty and interest- 
ing because they, not without a hint of malice, trace 
characters of the people he met during a long life. 
Von Biilow was a cultivated man and writer, and far 
ahead of his generation in his appreciations of art, 
philosophy. and literature. At a time when Wagner 
was saturating himself with Schopenhauer, Von 
Biilow was reading the early Nietzsche, and knew 
very well the revolutionary book of Max Stirner; in- 
deed, he raised money by giving a symphonic concert 
for a commemoration tablet which marks the house 
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Confessions of a Virtuoso 


By James Huneker 


in Berlin where expired the unfortunate Stirner. Von 
Biilow’s correspondence with Liszt is a noteworthy 
record of a wonderful friendship. Rubinstein, big- 
hearted, glorious Anton, was not a thinker nor a 
writer, but he contrived to say exactly what he thought 
of art and artists in his Conversations on Music. 
Furthermore, much that he said is pure gold. 
Like Schumann, he could not recognize in Wagner 
aught but a menace to absolute music—which judgment 
contains the germ of an incontrovertible truth. His 
classification of Chopin as the last of the great com- 
posers is something that dare not be contradicted 
even by such an idol-smasher as Achille Debussy, 
though it is a fact blinked at by certain academic 
critics, who, nevertheless, swallow whole the Wagner- 
ian whale. As we shall presently see, Nicolaus Rubin- 
stein, the extraordinary brother of an extraordinary 
brother, was more successful with pupil than with pen. 

Among the pianists of Liszt’s acquaintance was 
Ferdinand Hiller, his bitterest detractor, who wrote 
with polish and spirit. Gounod wrote as he com- 
posed, with charm and sympathy; give him for theme 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and he is positively elo- 

uent. Louis Ehlert was a pianist-pedagogue, and he 
left behind him very readable essays, marred by nar- 
rowness, on the Wagner question. 

We must not forget La Mara (Marie Lipsius) and 
her sentimental books; and we must pay a tribute to 
Amy Fay, whose Music Study in Germany is as 
fresh as the time it was published, and an invaluable 
study of Liszt and Tausig. Saint-Saéns writes almost 
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as brilliantly as did Berlioz. Marmontel the elder left 
some memories of pianists. With the younger genera- 
tion of piano virtuosi, composers, and conductors a 
liberal culture is taken for granted. Liszt set the 
fashion. Your pianist of to-day has read several litera- 
tures. He speaks divers tongues. He has visited half 
the globe. He knows a good picture, a fine race- 
horse, a new philosophy. In a word, he is cosmo- 
politan. He writes books, as a matter of course, and 
can outfence verbally chiding music critics. Niecks, 
who wrote an indispensable life of Chopin, is a trained 
musician. The truth is that with the easily stirred 
emotional temperament of the musician there is no 
reason why, given a moiety of brains, he should not 
show literary tendencies. 

To revert to the Poe argument, we wonder why 
musjcians, creators, and interpreters have not written 
more about themselves until we realize that it is in 
their music they make their personal confessions. To 
a few is given the power to wield the dual arts of 
Michel Angelo and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Half-mad E. 
T. W. Hoffmann, who invented “ Kapellmeister Kreis- 
ler,’ was not much of a composer or painter. His 
prose fantasies will live-and do live in the works of 
Poe, Jean Paul Richter, Robert Schumann, and many 
others. But genuine self-revealing autobiographies are 
so rare that I signal for particular mention a volume 
entitled Meine Welt, by the famous piano virtuoso 
Emil Sauer, who delighted American audiences nearly 
a decade ago with his highly finished, temperamental, 
and markedly poetic playing. In fact, his was alto- 
gether a sensational season. Those who met him knew 
him for a versatile, unpretentious man, and the pos- 
sessor of a curiously attractive personality. Sauer is 
that rare bird a pianist who boasts not only the solid 
science of the German school, but also a subtle Slavic 
strain in his playing. He played Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Brahms with deep, unaffected senti- 
ment, healthy Teutonic sentiment; but let him loose in 
Liszt, Chopin, or the Russians, and a second tempera- 
ment came to view. I puzzled over this anomaly for 
years, wondering how a North German—a hard-headed 
Hamburger—could spin such a many-colored web of 
exotic music. After I finished the Sauer memoirs 1 
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understood. He comes naturally by both cultures; his 
mother was born in Russia, and he received at the 
hands of Nicolaus Rubinstein the fiery baptism of a 
piano virtuoso. Add to this erudition and wide knowl- 
edge of men and things in many lands, and we may 
make a fair guess at the complicated psychology of 
Emil Sauer. 

His confessions are, apart from their interesting 
portraits, very valuable as a “human document,” 
they take us to the laboratory where we see fashioned 
an artist, from the Wunderkind to the magician, put- 
ting his spells upon myriad listeners. Sauer shows us 
his musical soul in the making. He writes simply, 
clearly, in supple, rhythmic German, and with no 
little elegance. He is free from sly egotism, dwelling 
frankly upon the things that were significant to him 
in his struggle for self-development. We are first 
made acquainted with his grandfather, Julian Gor- 
don, the portrait-painter, one who travelled much in 
Russia and in England; and, later, we see Emil’s 
mother as a promising young pianist making her début 
in Hamburg with Mendelssohn’s G-minor concerto. His 
father was a merchant, a man of means and broad 
sympathies. Emil’s parents married in 1859. He was 
born three years later. His mother, a pupil of Deppe— 
about whom Sauer says some cutting and sensible 
words—was his first teacher. He also studied with 
Friiulein Timm, a Deppe propagandist. Then came 
dark years in the Sauer household. Business troubles 
ruined his father. Brave and self-sustaining, the 
family clung all the closer; the mother returned to 
her music. Emil was at a gymnasium, though he did 
not neglect his piano; rather he gave it the preference. 
Anton Rubinstein visited Hamburg, and after the neo- 
phyte had played for him he was consecrated to art 
with a few phrases of the master. Note, however, 
that he was not sent to Liszt at Rubinstein’s advice, 
but to Moscow, where Nicolaus was Director of the 
Musie School. The selection was a wise one. Sauer 
was far from being thoroughly grounded as a pianist, 
despite his enormous bravura; and many promising 
young skyrockets flew to Liszt at Weimar only to re- 
turn to earth played-out sticks. 

It was in the fall of 1879 that the youthful pianist 
reached Moscow after a fatiguing journey. Still in 
his travelling clothes he was forced to prove his 
mettle at the keyboard before the hot-tempered Nico- 
laus. This episode is related with much verve; Sauer 
commands an excellent descriptive style. Nowhere 
have I read such an extensive and minute study of 
Nicolaus Rubinstein, a man who did not attain the 
celebrity of his brother simply because he was un- 


‘selfish, and also because an incredulous world could not 


conceive of two such geniuses stemming from one 
family. I heard Nicolaus play in the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878. It was at a Russian concert, and he 
gave a breath-catching performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
B-flat minor concerto. But Von Biilow and Nicolaus 
Rubinstein! A steel-plate engraver and a fiery im- 
pressionist! No wonder Sauer is so enthusiastic— 
though the lessons must have been very trying. Rubin- 
stein was a demon in temper. He kept late hours, he 
gambled, and the next day his class suffered. Yet 
he was just, and one of the five or six great piano 
teachers of his century. 

Sauer slaved for two seasons and jumped to the head 
of the class, which honor he shared with Alexander 
Siloti. I forgot to tell you that through the interest 
of Anton Rubinstein he had entered the Moscow Con- 
servatory as a free scholar, so promising were his at- 
tainments. The scandal over Nicolaus Rubinstein’s 
mysterious illness came in the spring of 1881. Sauer 
does not hesitate to relate the sinister event. But the 
secret was well kept, and not even after Nicolaus’s 
terrible death at the Grand Hotel, Paris, on March 
23, 1881, was it revealed. That an attempt had been 
made on his life it is useless to deny. He was not 
stabbed, as has been supposed, but struck with a sand 
club; internal hemorrhages resulted. A mad _ love- 
affair, a jealous brother, and soon followed the sudden 
close of an artistic life, one that could be ill spared. 

Sauer had made one visit to his home when a Mos- 
cow student; now he was forced to return for good. 
His hour had struck. His life lay before him, full 
of beautiful and painful dreams. He gave a concert 
at Hamburg, and the press called him “a second Tau- 
sig.” Nevertheless, he had his bread and butter to 
earn, his grandfather was blind, and his father and 
mother betrayed the wear and tear of the years. Emil 
went to London. 

This book at times reads like a fascinating romance, 
though the ring of reality is unmistakable. Sauer errs 
on the wrong side of modesty; he might have easily 
told us more of his spiritual growth as an artist, but 
he stops this side of profound psychology. His Eng- 
lish experiences were not pleasing. He learned the 
language and the literature, but he well-nigh starved 
in the mean time. He took pupils at low rates, and 
played in houses where they asked him: ‘‘ Will you not 
give us a tune? I dare say you must have been prac- 
tising a good deal. You play very nicely indeed ”—and 
this same Sauer, fresh from N. Rubinstein, whom he 
had astonished by the dash and brillianey of Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody and the Norma Fantasy! He kept 
silent, and fought an unequal battle against prevail- 
ing musical indifference. Luckily for him, a friend, 
a wealthy Irish artist, took him up, and his future 
was free from carking want. He travelled. He played 
at Madrid and was received by royalty. Finally, after 
pleasing the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein — Liszt’s 
Princess—at Rome, Sauer was bidden to seek Liszt. 
The lady telegraphed the master at Weimar, and 
thither went the young man. At the Hof-Girtnerei he 
was received by the faithful Paulina—she is still 
at her post in the Liszt house—who informed him that 
the Meister had gone to Leipsic. Off to Leipsie for 
Sauer. There he.was folded in the grand old man’s 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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TIPPING HIM OFF 






Yat janitor of a fashionable Boston 
0), flat opened his basement door in an- 

aswer to a ring, and found there a 
tidy-appearing young man who in- 
quired if Mrs. Cleverington lived in 
the flat. The janitor answering in 
the visitor slipped 
welcome coin, and requested 
to be shown to that lady’s apart- 
ments. Stimulated by the money, the menial readily 
led. the way upstairs. At Mrs. Cleverington’s door 
that lady, on beholding her long-absent college brother, 
flung her arms about his neck, and kissed him before 
the eyes of the astonished janitor, 

A half-hour later the flat’s handy man again hurried 
up the stairs and knocked at Mrs. Cleverington’s door. 
When it was opened by a maid he stuck his head inside 
until his eyes came upon the loving couple chatting 
together on the sofa. 

“Say, young fellow,” was his advice to the college 
brother, “ you'd better get out of this. Here comes 
Mr. Cleverington!” 
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THE BAD MAN IN THE HOUSE 
VHEN Ma has got mos’ dreadful cross, an’ wants to 
whack me bad, 
Folks doesn’t say to her (like me), “ Now, don’t be 
gettin’ mad 
sulky. like the way you has.’ 
dear, oh dear! 
We'd better call the doetor in, Ma’s gettin’ ill, we 
fear.” 


’ 


Av’ They says, “ Oh 


When sister Nell has got a grouch, an’ sulks ‘long tor 
a week, 

An’ every day gets 
speak, 

Folks doesn’t say to 

then.” To Nell 

says, *s sweet as honey pie, “ Now ain’t you 
feelin’ well?” 


madder mad, an’ doesn’t eat or 


her (like me), “Go hungry, 


They 


When Pa he gets into a rage an’ swears the air all 
blue, 

Folks doesn’t say to him (like me), “I is ashamed of 
you, 

You wicked boy.” 
mouse, 

It seems to me that only [’s the bad man in the house. 

MARGARET ERSKINE. 


Oh no, they is all meeker than a 





HE COUNTED 
A prysictIAn who had had searcely any sleep for 
two days called upon a patient—an_ [rishnian—who 
was suffering from pneumonia. Sitting down in a 
chair beside the sick man he bent his ear to his chest 
to hear the respiration, calling upon Pat to count, 


THE AGE OF MONOPOLY 


The doctor was so fatigued that when the patient 
had counted up to ten he went to sleep, with his ear 
on the sick man’s chest. Awaking, he heard Pat still 
counting, “ Tin thousand an’ sivinty-six, tin thousand 
an’ sivinty-sivin.” 


A BOMBARDMENT 


Manager. “I thought you said that this was a 
war play.” 

Piaywricut. “The fighting will begin after the 
audience sees it.” 


MIKE AND THE MOTORISTS 


An Irishman one day was told to put up a sign- 
board on whieh were the words, “ ‘To Motorists—this 
hill is dangerous.” 

Away went Mike with the signboard and placed it 
at the bottom of a very steep hill. A few days later 


his employer went to see how the board was put up, 
and, finding it at the bottom of the hill, sought and 
found Mike. 
“You blooming fool!” he cried, “why didn’t you 
put that sign in the right place?” 
“Shure and ain’t it?” asked Mike. 
accidents happen at the bottom?” 


* Don’t all the 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION 


In one of the New York public schools a teacher 
was explaining the word “ recuperate ” to the class. 

“Bobby,” she asked, “suppose your papa worked 
very hard all day, he would be tired and worn out, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Then, when night comes and his work is over for 
the day, what does he do?” 

“Ah,” replied Bobby, “that’s what mother wants 
to know.” 
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ROOM ONLY 
MARTHA, 1 DIDN’T NOTICE NO EXCURSION ADVERTISED FER TO-DAY, 
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TURN AND TURN ABOUT 


MEMBER of the 
diplomatic corps at 
Washington 

tells of the commission 

intrusted to a painter in 
an Italian town to paint 
the image of a saint on 

} the refectory wall of the 

convent there. 

The price stipulated 
was very low, but it was 
agreed that the painter 
should have his meals 
provided at the expense 
of the convent until the work should be finished. But 
the only food supplied to the poor artist was bread, 
onions, and water. 

The day for unveiling the fresco arrived. The friars 
stood around the artist, the curtain was removed. It 
was no doubt an excellent piece of work, but the saint 
had his back turned toward the spectators. 

“What does this mean?” indignantly demanded the 
prior. 

“ Padre,” explained the artist, “I was compelled to 
paint the picture as you see it, for the saint could not 
bear the smell of onions!” 








HIS FINISH 


Tep. “ What became of that fellow who used to rock 
the boat?” 
Nep. “Oh, he’s rocking the cradle of the deep.” 





AS HIS MIND WANDERED BACK 


Mrs. BenHAM. “ How much did you pay the minis- 
ter when we were married?” 
BENHAM. “ He fined me five dollars.” 


A CLOSE FIT 


Mrs. Minar. “I wonder what in the world Jonah 
thought when he was swallowed by the whale?” 

Miner. “ He probably had an idea that he had got 
into a sheath gown.” 








WANTED TO KNOW 


Deater. “ This automobile will last as long as you 
live.” 

ProsrectTiIvE Customer. “ Do you mean that it will 
be the death of me?” 


ASTRONOMY, NOT HYDRAULICS 


A PHILADELPHIA lad, who had been reading a book 
of his father’s on astronomy, wished to inspire his 
sister, aged five, with a due respect for his recently 
acquired knowledge, and so, pointing to a star, said: 

“See that star, Ada? That’s bigger than our whole 
world!” 

“No, it isn’t!” emphatically denied the sister. 

“ Yes, it is, Ada,” rejoined the brother. “ I’ve read 
all about it.” 

“Tf it’s bigger tham the world,” persisted Ada, 
“why don’t it keep the rain off?” 





SPARE THE HORSES 


A CAVALRY sergeant at a Western post had en- 
dured the stupidity of a recruit for many days. One 
day the “ rookie” was thus greeted when he had vio- 
lated the sergeant’s orders: 

“Say, don’t ever come at the horses from behind 
without speakin’ to them!” exclaimed the sergeant. 
“ They'll be kicking in that thick head of yours! Then, 
the first thing you know, there’ll be a lot o’ lame 
horses in the squadron!” 


THE WILFUL HORSE 


To oxygen and hydrogen combined 
A quadruped—the genus equus kind— 
Although conducted with a firm decision, 
May thwart you by declining imbibition. 
b, FoR: 





UP IN HIS PROFESSION 


STRANGER (in the Stringerpolitan Building). ‘Can 
you tell me where to find Mr. Smith the lawyer?” 

CLEVATOR ATTENDANT. “ His office is about half a 
mile from here.” 

Stranger. “ But I was told he was in this building.” 

ELEVATOR ATTENDANT. “So he is. You’ll find him 
on the eighty-fifth floor.” 





CONFLICTING APPEARANCES 


HER eyes seemed to tell me she loved me, 
And yet though I’d often propose, 
Her lack of conjugal affection 
Was plainly implied by her “ Nos.” 
PERRINE LAMBERT. 


en 


THE STILL ALARM 


A TOURIST in an out-of-the-way region of England 
put up one night at an amiable old lady’s cottage, the 
village inn being full. j 

Now the tourist was very deaf, which fact he took 
pains to impress upon the old lady, together with in- 
structions to wake him at a particular hour in the 
morning. 

On waking a good deal later than the time ap- 
pointed, he found that the amiable old lady, with a 
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commendable regard for propriety, had slipped under 
his door a slip of paper,on which was written: 
“Sir, it is half past eight!” 





MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


= 


fortnight and she has not gone home yet.” 
“Tt’s a blessing.” 

“ What’s a blessing?” 5 

“That you didn’t invite her for a month.” 





A DISAGREEABLE . DIFFERENCE 


“Why is a gun like a cat?” asked the conundrum 
fiend. 

“T dunno,” replied the victim. 

“ Because they both go off.” 

“But there’s a difference.” 

“ What is it?” 

“The cat comes back.” 





TOOK HIS TIME 


An old darky was taken ill and called in a physi- 
cian of his own race. 

After a time,.as there Were no signs of improvement, 
he. asked for a white doctor. Soon after arriving 
Dr. felt the old man’s pulse and examined his 
tongue. 

“Did your other doctor take your temperature?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know, boss,” replied the sick negro, 
hain’t missed nuffin but mah watch.” 
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IT WAS ALL WITHIN 


A PRACTICAL joker carried an onion in his pocket 
to the depot when bidding farewell to a young lady, 
and took a bite now and then to induce tears. Before 





“Two years ago I asked Aunt Jane to visit us for 














“ CHAUFFEUR, CHAUFFEUR, | HAVE A DINNER ENGAGE- 
MENT IN MARS IN A FEW MOMENTS. WHY THIS DELAY?” 

CHAUFFEUR. “Very soRRY, SIR, BUT I HAVE 
STRUCK THE Mitky WAY, AND THE PROPELLER IS 
CLOGGED WITH BUTTER.” 


the train departed he had eaten the entire onion. The 
young lady, perceiving the situation, remarked: “ Ah, 
you have swallowed your grief!” ‘ 


A TOKEN OF ATTACHMENT 


THE bachelor growls when his peace is 
Disturbed by young nephews and _ nieces: 
When their jam-bespread digits 
Soil his trousers he fidgets, 
Although they’re preserving the creases. 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 




















APROPOS. 


HE (gazing into the crater). “ ISN’T IT APPALLING, AMELIA? JUST THINK OF THE STUPENDOUS POWER 


STORED THERE, THE INCALCULABLE HEAT.” 
SHE. 
FURNACE FIXED BEFORE WE GET BACK?” 
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“THAT REMINDS ME; DID YOU REMEMBER, WHEN YOU WROTE MOMMA, TO TELL HER TO HAVE THE 
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afternoon, I slipped on the crusted 
seo snow and lunged into the arms 
CG of the station-master. This equal- 
ow. ized matters to a nicety. Inward- 
(Mes) ly he knew -he should have re- 
ARS moved that snow days before, and 
outwardly he took merit to him- 
self for having saved my neck. Inwardly I scolded 
about his dereliction of duty, and outwardly I thanked 
him for his timely interference. So, all equilibriums 
having been restored, I told him I was a newspaper 
man from Chicago, and asked him who could tell me 
most about the Goodwin murder. 

“TI expect the State’s attorney could if he would,” 
said he, “ but he’s a hard fellow to get anything out 
of.” 

“Where can I find him?” 

“His office is over the harness shop, down there 
where you see that big horse-collar hanging out.” 

“ What’s his name?” 

“ Hi Biddle.” 

The harness shop was at a corner of the one business 
street, in a little old wooden building which frankly 
leaned for support against its taller and younger brick 






“It might be wuth y’ur while to hang around here a spell” 


neighbor. Ina small, dingy window above the weather- 
worn horse-collar hung a square of cardboard, once the 
cover of a paper box, proclaiming with all the sim- 
plicity of lampblack and a marking brush, “ H. Biddle, 
Lawyer.” 

Around on the side street I found an outer stair- 
way wearily struggling up to the second story. Its 
decrepit wooden supports sagged with an air of dis- 
couragement, as if they required only one more provo- 
cation to throw off all responsibility; and as | cau- 
tiously made the perilous ascent they muttered their 
protest in creaking tones. The door at the top of the 
stairs opened into a room—lI had almost said a roost 
—some twenty feet square. Its low, smudged ceiling 





By Willis Brooks 
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looked enough like a lowering storm cloud to fool a 
barometer, unless the barometer happened to look over 
into a corner and see the smoking soft-coal stove, 
with its broken door hanging partiy open upon one 
hinge. 

In this environment, and nicely fitted to it, a tall, 
rawboned man sat on his third lumbar vertebra in an 
ordinary kitchen chair, his lanky shanks sprawled half 
way across the top of a large deal table near the centre 
of the room—a table which, by the way, might have 
been forgiven had it seen fit to groan beneath its dusty 
load of littered books and papers. The man’s hands 
were deep in his trousers pockets; a long, thin stogy 
was between his teeth, and his old slouch hat was set 
so far forward over his brow that he had to tilt his 
head back to look at me as I entered. 

“Is this Mr. Biddle?” I asked. 

** Nope.” 

“Do you know where I can find him?” 

He took three or four leisurely whiffs at his cigar, 
meanwhile eying me narrowly under his hat brim. 
At last he drawled: “I ain’t Mr. Biddle only when 
I’ve got my Sunday duds on. When I’m in this rig 
I’m jest plain Biddle.” 

“Well, then, Biddle,” I said, with a smile, “I’m a 
Chicago newspaper man, and I’ve come down here to 
find out what I can 
about the Goodwin 
murder.” 

“ Wha’ d’y’u- want 
to know about it?” he 
drawled. 

“ All I ean learn,” I 
answered. 

Laying his head far 
back, he meditated long 
upon the ceiling, which 
apparently was not 
yet discolored to his 
taste, for he blew half 
a dozen great gusts of 
smoke at it. Finally, 
““ Wha’ d’y’u know al- 
ready?” he asked. 

So! The — station- 
master was right. Bid- 
dle was a hard fellow 
to get anything out of. 
And more and worse, 
he was a_ sort of 
Yankee rat-trap, easy 
of entrance, but with- 
out an exit. I had 
come here to draw him 
out, and here he was 
drawing me in. To be 
sure, I had very little 
to tell. Our office had 
been informed merely: 
that Samuel Goodwin, 
the richest man _ in 
Greyville, had been 
killed soon after mid- 
night that morning by 
an explosion which had 
wrecked his bed and 
blown a large hole 
through the partition 
wall against which the 
bed stood; that the 
shattered works of a 
small alarm clock had 
been found in _ the 
débris, suggesting the 
probability that a 
timed infernal machine 
had been placed near 
the bed, presumably 
within twelve hours 
prior to the explosion, 
since the slowest wheel 
of such a clock would 
make a complete revo- 
lution in that time; 
that the only persons 
in the house with Mr. 
Goodwin at the time of 
the explosion were 
three old and faithful 
servants, above sus- 
picion, and that the 
only other persons who 
had had access to it 
since noon the day be- 
fore were Mr. Good- 
win’s younger son, 
Oliver, and Miss Har- 
ris, a neighbor’s daugh- 
t 


er. 

When I had told Biddle this much, he gravely asked, 
“ D’y’u smoke?” 

I said I did. 

“D’y’u smoke much?” 

“ Nearly all the time I am awake,” I answered, won- 
dering what this had to do with the murder case. 

“ D’y’u find it hurts y’u?” 

I tried to conceal my growing impatience. “ It 
probably doesn’t do me any good,” I said; “but I’d 
have trouble quitting it.” 

“No, y’u wouldn’t. Smoke this.” He took from 
his vest pocket the fellow to the stogy in his mouth 
and tossed it across the table to me. “ Ever hear how 
Bill Doolittle lived on ten cents a week?” 


a2 


yjlar Machine 


I confessed that Bill’s economies had never been 
brought to my attention. 

* Wal,” said Biddle, * he took dinner with a friend 
on Sunday, an’ ate enough to last ’im till Wednesday. 
Then he bought ten cents’ wuth o’ tripe, an’ he hated 
tripe so like thunder that it lasted ’im the rest o’ 
the week. These seegars work a good deal like that 
tripe. You take to smokin’ ’em, an’ y’u won’t want 
more ’n one er two a day.” 

It was so apparent that Biddle was merely avoiding 
the subject of the murder, and so evident that he was 
not a man to be wheedled out of information he did 
not choose to give, I concluded it was a waste of time 
to stay there any longer. As 1 opened the door on 
my way out he asked: 

‘“* How long y’u goin’ to be in Greyville?” 

“ As long as is necessary to find out who committed 
that crime,” 1 answered, with a show of determination 
intended to impress him. 

‘*Hev y’u picked out yer lot in the buryin’-ground 
yet?” he asked, not unpleasantly. ‘It may take y’u 
till the day o’ resurrection.” 

A certain touch of kindliness in his tone gave me 
a gleam of hope. 1 stepped inside again and closed 
the door. “ Mr. Biddle,” I said, “ it is the misfortune 
of journalism that some of the men engaged in it are 
not to be trusted with information which should not 
be published. They would rather betray the confidence 
of public officials; or even thwart the ends of justice, 
than lose the opportunity to print all the news of a 
case. On the other hand, there are many newspaper 
men who, to say nothing of their moral attributes, 
are far-sighted enough to treasure such confidences 
and thus keep open their avenues of information. I 
came down here to help, not to hinder, the authorities 
in bringing this criminal to justice; and it is not im- 
possible that my considerable experience in such mat- 
ters could be made valuable to you as a public officer.” 

The State’s attorney pushed his hat well back on 
his head and lowered his feet to the floor. As he 
lumbered toward me with a great hand extended, the 
shrewd squint was gone from his eyes, and the triend- 
liness which beamed in its stead won me to him. 

“ What’s your name?” he asked, folding my hand 
completely in his. 

“Charles G. Martin.” 

““T’m real glad to know y’u, Martin,” said he. “ If 
yu’ve got the time y’u’d better stay around Grey- 
ville a few days yet.” 

I explained that my time was practically at my own 
disposal, since, being a near relative of the editor, 
and having a small proprietary interest in the paper, 
I was not under the usual restrictions of a reporter. 

“Wal,” Biddle repeated, “it might be wuth y’ur 
while to hang around here a spell. D’y’u play 
billiards?” 

I told him it was my chief recreation, not to say 
mania. 

“ Mine, too,” said Biddle. ‘Come around whenever 
yu ain’t got anythin’ better to do an’ we'll hev a 
game.” 

Samuel Goodwin, according to local accounts, had 
been married twice in his early life and had lost both 
wives. The first of these was a widow with a little 
son named George. She had lived less than a year, and 
after her death George had been reared as if he’ were an 
own son of Mr. Goodwin. The boy was what Squire 
Crump described as a “ neversweat,” to which descrip- 
tion the town marshal added the enlightening clause, 
“Tf he did sweat, boy or man, I guess it was icicles.” 
From this one might reasonably gather that George 
was not regarded as a very genial chap. But every- 
body in Greyville freely admitted that he was a great 
scholar, and now, at the age of thirty, he was making 
a considerable stir in the scientific circles of Paris 
with a new theory regarding the earth’s motions. He 
had gone to the French capital six months ago, and 
had been there ever since. 

The issue of Mr. Goodwin’s second marriage was a 
son, now twenty-two years old, named Oliver. He had 
been strenuously mischievous as a boy and rather 
wild and extravagant as a youth, but he was of a 
generous disposition, and, as Squire Crump put it, 
“you couldn’t help liking the young rapscallion.”’ 
Moreover, Ollie, as he was familiarly called, had 
sobered down very much in the last few months. 

“T guess maybe Lily Harris had something to do 
with that,” the justice added. “Ollie begun going 
with her about that time.” Miss Harris, he explained, 
was a charming young woman who had moved to 
Greyville about two years before the murder and about 
a year before Oliver had come home from college. 
“George had been paying pretty close attention to 
her,” said he, “and we all thought they would make 
a go of it, but Ollie hadn’t been home two months 
till he had George cut clean out. I guess there never 
was much love lost between him and George even 
before that, and I know there wa’n’t afterward.” 

Besides Mr. Goodwin and the two foster brothers, the 
household, since the death of the second Mrs. Good- 
win, had consisted of three servants who had been 
with the family so long that they were regarded as 
permanent appendages to it. They were John Black- 
more, the ancient gardener and man of all work; 
Ellen, the cook, who had become Mrs. Blackmore by 
wedding the gardener about two years before; and 
Mary Wansted, the spinster chambermaid. It was 
simply impossible, the justice and marshal agreed, 
that any of these servants would have connived at 
the death of their generous master, for whom, in his 
lifetime, they had shown the greatest attachment, and 
. = death they mourned the loss of their best 
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The house was described as a square three-story 
main structure, facing the west, with a two-story rear 
extension occupied by the kitchen below and the serv- 
ants’ sleeping-rooms above. Mr. Goodwin and Oliver 
occupied the two large second-story bedrooms on the 
south side of the main part, and George, when at 
home, the three third-story rooms immediately over 
them—the front one as a study, the middle one as a 
laboratory, and the rear one as a bedroom. Mr. 
Goodwin’s and Oliver’s beds had stood against oppo- 
site sides of the partition which separated their rooms. 
oth these beds had been wrecked by the explosion, 
which had torn a large hole through the partition. 
Oliver probably would have suffered the same fate his 
father did if he had been in his bed at the time, but 
he and Miss Harris were at a dance in the “ opera 
house.” 

The Greyville gossips had no doubt that the mur- 
der was accomplished by a timed infernal machine, 
though whether it had been placed in Mr. Goodwin’s 
room or in Oliver’s they could not be sure. The clock- 
works had been examined by a competent watchmaker, 
who was positive that they must have been started 
running within twelve hours prior to the explosion. 

“So, you see,” said the station-master, “ that infer- 
nal machine must have been put in one of them rooms 
and the clockworks set going by somebody who was in 
the house after noon yesterday. Now, then, who could 
it be? That’s the mystery. We know for a fact that 
there ain’t been a stranger in Greyville in four days, 
and if there had been, the servants are sure he couldn’t 
have got into the house without their knowledge. 
It’s as certain as anything in this world can be that 
neither Ollie nor Lily Harris nor Hi Biddle nor any 
of the servants would have killed Sam Goodwin; and 
they’re the only ones that were in the house when it 
could have been done. So there you be.” 

The next day I mounted to Biddle’s office again and 
found him in much the same lazy attitude, with his 
feet on the table. This time they were encased in a 
pair of huge carpet slippers with the counters bent 
inward and crushed down to facilitate putting them 
on and off. As I entered he closed a well-worn copy 
of Shakespeare and laid it on the table. 

Before I could ask a question he said: “I was jest 
thinkin’ o’ goin’ down an’ havin’ a game o’ billiards. 
Got time to come along?” 

The first few shots in our game clearly demonstrated 
that I was by far the better player. Within half an 
hour he had ceased to be my adversary and had be- 
come my eager pupil. I had found his “ strongest 
weakness,” as he expressed it, and I seemed to be 
well on the way toward obtaining his friendship. 

Billiards day after day, with long conversations in- 
terspersed, brought me nearer and nearer to Biddle, 
but left me seemingly as far as ever from a solution 
of the murder mystery. At the end of a week I asked 
him to tell me frankly, as a friend, whether I should 
not be wasting time if I stayed in Greyville any longer. 

“T wouldn’t go away jest yet,” said he. “ Geor 
Goodwin ’11 be home in a day er two. They cabled to 
him the morning of the murder, an’ he answered that 
he was startin’ from Paris that day. Things “ll be 
likely to git to movin’ when he comes. Promise not 
to print what I tell y’u till I say y’u can?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered. 

“Wal, I’m only waitin’ to consult with George 
about it, an’ I guess I can go ahead then an’ convict 
the. murderer.” 

“You know who it is, then?” 

“Guess I do.” 

“ Is it—” 

“That’s all I’m going to tell yu now. I might be 
mistaken, y’u know.” 

The next morning Biddle came to the hotel before I 
had finished my pipe and paper. 

“George Goodwin’s home,” he said. “I’m goin’ up 
to see ’*im now. Thought mebbe you'd like to go ’long.” 

“T certainly would,’ I answered, promptly. 

“Y’u mustn’t write anythin’ about it, though, till 
I say y’u can.” 

I promised, and a few minutes later the Goodwin 
chambermaid admitted us. Biddle, quite at home, 
led me into the library, while Mary, at his request, 
went up-stairs to announce us to George. While we 
were waiting for him I had time to look about me. 
As we had walked down the long, broad hall, with 
its uncarpeted flooring of alternate oak and walnut 
strips, I had noticed that our voices and footsteps 
were echoed with a confusion of hollow sounds; and 
now I noted that the acoustic properties of the library 
were little better. I+ was a large, square room, with 
a hard-wood floor of fancy design, in the centre of 
which, under the gas chandelier, stood a flat-top desk. 
. Opposite the door was a heavy mantel, flanked - by 
bookeases, and scattered about were seven or eight 
comfortable-looking chairs. 

George soon joined us. He was a man who, though 
rather under medium size and with no marked pecul- 
iarity of figure, would have attracted attention in 
almost any assemblage of men. His face, clean shaven 
and clear cut, wore the pallor of the student who 
gets too little outdoor exercise, and contrasted sharply 
with his very black hair. I judged him to be one who 
always acted in accordance with his mental conclu- 
sions, never from heart impulses; and I said within 
myself that, whoever the murderer might be, this man 
would serenely bid the law to take its course and the 
hangman to do his worst. 

After greetings and condolences, Biddle presented 
me as a discreet friend who might be useful to them, 
and came right down to business. 

“ Before I fergit it,” said he, “ that case of Goodwin 
versus Peabody is comin’ up in the Circuit Court 
pretty soon. Wha’ d’y’u want to do about it? 1 
guess they’d ruther settle than try it.” 

“ You know most about those matters, Mr. Biddle,” 
said George. “I wish you would go right on and do 
whatever you think best.” 

“Then, there’s some other little things that were 
left in my hands, an’—” 

“TI would be glad to have you attend to them as 
if nothing had happened.” 

“ All right,” Biddle replied, ‘“‘ but Ill have to hev 
a@ power of attorney from you, I guess.” 
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“Very well. Draw up whatever is necessary and I 
will sign it.” 

The State’s attorney introduced the subject of the 
murder in a delicate, sympathetic way, and proceeded 
to suggest that a reward should be offered for the con- 
viction of the murderer. “ It ought to be a big enough 
amount to attract the best detectives,” said he. “I 
had an idee mebbe five thousan’ dollars ’d be about 
the right sum. Wha’ d’y’u think, George?” 

“ Might not so large an amount tempt unscrupulous 
men to conspire for the conviction of an innocent per- 
son?” George asked, after a moment of reflection. “IL 
have heard of such things being done. Would not one 
thousand be a safer figure?” 

“ All right,” said the lawyer, “make it a thousan’, 
then. D’y’u want me 
to ’tend to that?” 

“T wish you would,” 
George answered. 

I left the house with 
a painful sense of dis- 
appointment. Biddle 
had fallen very far in 
my estimation. Was it 
merely to arrange for 
this reward that he 
had deferred proceed- 
ing against the mur- 
derer? 

For an hour or so I 
sat in my room trying 
to reconcile this tricky 
Biddle with the seem- 
ingly great, simple Bid- 
dle I had known for a 
week, when suddenly 
yet another Biddle 
strode in at my door 
without the formality 
of rapping. There was 
something terrible now 
in the set of his de- 
termined face. 

“D’y’u want to see 
this thing through?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“That depends,” I 
answered, warily. 
“What am I expected 
to do?” 

Nothin’ but look 
on; an’ it won’t be a 
pleasant sight, either.” 

“Any news in it?” 


“Yes, God’s news, 
but it ain’t to be writ- 
ten.” 


“ Not ever?” I asked. 

“Not now, anyway 
—not while I’m State’s 
attorney. I’ve __ kep’ 
you here a week or 
more on a sort 0’ 
promise that you sh’d 
know about it soon’s 
anythin’ happened. 
Wal, somethin’s goin’ 
to happen to-night, an’ 
you e’n be there if y’u 
want to, but I tell y’u 
honestly I wouldn’t be 
there if I didn’t have 
to.” 

His manner had rout- 
ed my miserable sus- 
picions and his words 
had roused my curi- 
osity. I told him I 
would like to see the 
thing through. 

“ All right. 
at half pas’ seven. 
come for y’u.” 

Promptly at the ap- 
pointed time Biddle 
came for me, and we 
walked to the Goodwin 
house in silence. 

“Ev’rybody through supper?” my companion asked 
of the chambermaid. 

“Yes, Mr. Biddle,’ Mary answered. 
is up-stairs, sir, and Mr. Ollie—here he is now.” 
was coming from the sitting-room. 

“Mary,” said Biddle, “ run over an’ ask Miss Harris 
to step here a moment. Then send John an’ Ellen 
to the library.” 

“Tl light it up first, 
down the hall. 

“No,” .he stopped her; 
I'll *tend to the lightin’. % 

As if he were the head of the house, Biddle led the 
way to the library, where he lighted one small jet of 
the large gas chandelier above the desk. Oliver and I 
followed him, and obediently took the chairs which he, 
like a master of ceremonies, placed for us a dozen feet 
apart, on either side of the broad mantel. 

A -few moments later Miss Harris stood in the 
library. doorway, removing a wrap from over her head. 
“You sent for me, Mr. Biddle?” 

“Yes, Lily. Please step in.” He placed a chair 
for her six or seven feet beyond Oliver’s. 

Then came the gardener and cook, hesitating just 
outside the door e 

“Come in, John. Come in, Ellen.” Biddle set a 
chair for each. “ And, Mary, ask Mr. George to come 
down. Come yourself, too.” 

As George came from the brightly lighted hall into 
the dimmer library he said: “ You’re very economical 
of gas here. Mary, give us some more light.” 

“No,” said Biddle, motioning George to one chair 
and Mary to another; “there’s too much light al- 
ready.” With this he stepped out to the hall, ex- 
tinguished all the lights there, and returned to the 
library, closing the door behind him. 

He had arranged our seven chairs in a large circle 
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about the room,. leaving a vacant space in front of the 
door and another in front of the mantel opposite it. 
Now he came and took his stand in the space by the 
mantel, saying: 

“This meetin’—all but you, George, an’ you, Martin 
—is made up of ev’rybody that was in this house the 
afternoon before Sam’l Goodwin was killed. You all 
know that the bomb that killed him was set off by 
clockworks that must ’a’ been started to runnin’ some- 
time inside o’ twelve hours before the bomb went off. 
So it must ’a’ been somebody who’s here now in this 
room that put the bomb there an’ started the clock- 
works goin’.” 

“OQ my God!” exclaimed the cook, covering her 
face with her hands. 


“The guilty flee when no man pursueth” 


“T wish ev’rybody ’d keep quiet an’ listen till I git 
through,” said the lawyer, in a kindly tone. “I won’t 
be very long.” 

Resuming his address, he said: “ I’ve come here to- 
night myself an’ I’ve ast the rest of y’u to come be- 
cause I thought mebbe if we all got together an’ talked 
it over in the right way, the one that put the bomb 
there would ruther come out an’ say so than have 
all. the rest go through their lives with the world 
wonderin’ which one of ’em was a murderer.” 

He paused for a moment, then proceeded: “ For a 
long time to come it’s goin’ to seem strange an’ all 
wrong to go about our day’s work an’ never see 
Sam’l Goodwin’s friendly face or hear his cheerin’ 
words. It’s an awful thing to think of, that some- 
body y’u’ve known an’ loved so long, an’ seen ev’ry 
day, an’ talked an’ laughed with such a little while 
ago, is all of a sudden gone forever out o’ the world, 
an’ y’u can’t ever see ’im, or talk to ’im, or laugh with 
"im again in all your life long. But most of us ‘Il git 
ust to this after a while, an’ our world ’Il go on pretty 
much the same as it did before. Other friends an’ 
companions ’I] take his place, an’ he’ll be only a happy 
memory in our minds. 

“ There’s one of us here to-night, though, that can’t 
ever git ust to it. Time won’t ever heal up the sore 
spot in that heart, an’ happy memories are shut out 
o’ that mind forever. Oh, it ’d be a whole lot better 
an’ easier for the murderer of Sam’] Goodwin to speak 
up now an’ pay the debt of a life for a life. You can’t 
cheat eternal justice out o’ one jot of what’s comin’ 
to it. You’ve got to pay the debt in full; an’ the 
longer y’u put it off the more interest it ‘ll draw in 
disappointment an’ misery. Things won’t turn out the 
way yu thought they would. Nothin’ ‘ll go right 
with y’u from now on Y’u might better be dead.” 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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HOW KANSAS HAS ENRICHED HER FARMERS 
John Kimberly Mumford 


By 


SHE EARKEN to the clarion voice of 
(5 Kansas, and learn what self-satis- 
WY I faction can come to those who have 

las triumphed over difficulty and trod 

NM \st the rough ways to the uplands of 

success, 

“ Privation and_ vicissitude in 
Kansas have at last flowered into 
blooms that smell like prosperity 
and happiness. No millionaire, mendicant, Mor- 
mon, or mugwump in all our borders; all is now 
buckwheat cakes and pure maple syrup (with sugar 
beets for its base). There is nothing in the heart of 
a Kansan to vinegar his lips. He is the best man in 
the solar system, but the womenfolk are still better 
than he is; he has the highest civilization in the 
world, the greatest prosperity, and the most attainable 
human happiness; he has the most superb laws of any 
State or nation. The mud on his boots that stuck 
to them when he first looked in hope at the stars is 
there now, and the scars of past conflict with nature 
and the Missourian show freshly healed cicatrices on 
his person.” 

Nothing could express with finer accuracy the 
Kansas state of mind—jubilation, the pean of grati- 
tude and self-approval—than this paragraph from the 
speech which a Topeka lawyer, with his own glance 
directed toward the spacious firmament on high, de- 
livered before the State Agricultural Association. 

In Kansas, where they speak of “ Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and other Eastern States,” the eagle does 
not scream to any offensive extent. This is the note 








people who a quarter of a century ago dwelt in sod 
dugouts and made their beds with a pitchfork are 
to-day riding in automobiles, sending their children to 
Eastern colleges and spending their summers in Euro- 
pean travel. Kansas people complain that the world- 
weary East, for which they entertain a strange blend- 
ing of contempt, distrust, and envy, looks on them 
askance. But they can well afford to bear up under it, 
to look themselves in the face and cultivate patience 
and modesty, for whatever its erudities, Kansas has 
within itself potentialities compared with which the 
present wealth of which it is so proud is merely a 
widow’s mite. 

I have elected to write about Kansas for the sole 
reason that it represents perhaps more perfectly than 
any other State the immense present possibilities of 
agriculture—of the soil, to which so many millions 
of us must eventually wend our way back. It repre- 
sents further the very quintessence of Opportunity, 
and bears the strongest possible witness to the reward 
that waits on honest work. And, furthermore, some 
States are a speculation in this year of grace; Kan- 
sas has “proved up.” It has little of manufacture, 
little of commerce, a rather inconsiderable amount of 
mining, which has enriched so many other Western 
States. Kansas City, its metropolis, boasts only 
80,000 people, but its bank clearances, the week I 
stopped there, were $69,000,600, which made it fifth 
of all the cities in the United States. 

This is all farm money, one way and another. It 
represents wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, hay, eggs—just 
the old-fashioned things that grow on the farm, the 


have come people of sterner metal, and they have won 
out, and nobly. To-day it is that western two-thirds 
which produces most of the 195,075,000 bushels of 
corn and 93,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides cattle 
whose value runs wel? fnto the millions. 

“Corn,” they say in Kansas, ‘is king, and wheat 
is prime minister.” The records of the State’s live 
stock are immense; the hog is known in vernacular 
as “ the mortgage-lifter.’ Kansas has some zine mines 
and an output of cement that is unlimited in its possi- 
bilities; its milk and butter production, almost a 
new thing, is one of its greatest sources of revenue; 
every railroad runs milk trains, and the largest 
creamery in the world is situated in Topeka. Kansas 
has also many things underlying its tertile acres, not 
the least of these being oil, natural gas, which lights 
the farmer’s house and runs his mill, and salt in 
quantities which geologists say are sufficient to supply 
the world. 

Since I am not engaged in making a colonization 
prospectus, this outline of the tangible assets of Kan- 
sas will serve the present purpose, which is to show 
that to the town-weary who thirst for the sweep of 
fresh air across limitless miles of country, to the 
men and women who are wearing out health and 
heart in trying to wrest a living from the high-priced 
and exhausted lands of the Eastern States, this agri- 
cultural West, of which Kansas is so eminently the 
modern representative, holds out a beckoning hand of 
Opportunity. 

The State and its people have conquered the primi- 
tive problem of subsistence. They are now at the 
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Thrashing Wheat near Thayer 


of a more familiar and more profitable fowl—it is 
homely chanticleer, hailing the dawn of a new and 
joyous day. To the critical this lusty crow will sound 
hyperbolical and perhaps absurd. It is nothing of the 


sort. It is the natural outpouring of an honest and- 


perhaps forgivable belief. 

Kansas is a farm, and it is little else. The rooster 
is its fitting herald. It is a farm of 53,000,000 acres 
that up to 1860 had less than 100,000 people, men, 
women, and children, within its confines, and even 
as late as 1890 had barely turned the million mark. 
It has come through more tribulations than almost 
any State in the Union. It has had floods and winds 
and crop failures and insect plagues and the racking 
fortunes and misfortunes of war, general and particu- 
lar, to combat. There were years when the weak- 
kneed of its population turned from it, hungry and 
heart-broken, haggard and _ hollow-eyed, cursing its 
treeless prairies and cruel seasons; there were other 
years in which its boldest and most earnest picked up 
their belongings and trekked to populate other and 
newer States—Oklahoma, for example. 

Even to-day its total population, down to the last 
negro roustabout or Chinese laundryman, numbers 
barely a million and a half. But last year its farm 
products alone, upon conservative calculation, were 
worth $463,648,607.58. Its barns are full, its banks 
are fuller, and its great crops are even now rumbling 
to market, to bring in more money. Its total of re- 
corded mortgage indebtedness is only $47,609,807, and 
most of that, outside of the big lump in Kansas City, 
is for the buying of “ more land.” 

The early settlers borrowed at from twenty to 
twenty-four per cent. and made money by borrowing, 
and so they got the habit. There were times in Kan- 
sas when the man who hadn’t some notes out was 
not considered progressive or thought to be availing 
himself of his full prerogative as a citizen. Now it is 
all changed. One of the biggest lenders of money in 
the State told me he had unlimited sums to lend at 
four and one-half per cent., and with forty-five men 
hustling through the 105 counties trying to place 
loans on real estate, had only effected three transac- 
tions during the entire month of August. Farmers 
are lending to their neighbors who need money, and 
also sending thousands of dollars for the development 
of Idaho, Montana, and other parts of the Northwest. 

Kansas has some reason to crow. Plenty of its 


commodities which plain, industrious, earnest people 
produce from the responsive soil. Topeka, the 
Capitol, is an overgrown rural town of 45,000, in 
whose breezy streets the farmer still hitches his team 
to a post at the curb, when he comes to town to buy 
the groceries, and where business men go home to 
dinner in their shirt-sleeves. It has a big, handsome 
State-house, under whose towering dome, according 
to all accounts, there have been things done which 
would not look well in tall print. But that is polities. 

First and last, Kansas has seen a good deal of 
trickery. In the old times, when the State was full 
of Eastern money, loaning at seven per cent. and 
paying a ten per cent. commission, it was a common 
custom for gentlemen to ride a house around on 
wheels from one section to another for the purpose 
of getting a mortgage on “improved real estate.” 
They welched and left the lands to be sold for less, in 
many cases, than fifty cents an acre. That was the 
last that ever was heard of them, and the retired 
clergymen, widows, and orphan children down East, 
whose little moneys were placed in these Western 
loans, were the victims. There’s a bunch of that 
laid up against the Judgment Morn, and there are 
some pages in Western history which would make a 
Wall Street broker give up going to confession. 

After, Kansas City and Topeka there are only two 
towns in the whole 81,000 square miles that number 
over 20,000 souls, ten with over 10,000, twelve with 
over 5000, twenty with over 3000, twenty-four with 
over 2000, and sixty-two with over 1000. So much 
for population. It is only a corporal’s guard. The, 
net increase in nineteen years was only 138,230. 
people. 

Draw a line from the northern to the southern 
houndary, one-third of the way west of Kansas City, 
and it is safe to say that not more than twenty per 
cent. of the people who inhabit the two-thirds lying 
to the west of it were there twenty years ago. Of 
the first settlers many of the strongest moved on in 
response to that restless spirit that was a legacy 
from their forefathers. The blood was migratory. 
They were pathfinders, landbreakers, the sappers-and- 
miners of civilization. Phe scalawags and adven- 
turers encountered the necessity for work and went 
their way; the weak, of spirit or body, threw up their 
hands in the face of adversity and journeyed back 
homeward, but into these western counties since then 
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threshold of a new era, a new state of development. 
The period of dire trial is over. The tragedy of doubt, 
of disappointed hopes, has disappeared, probably for- 
ever, from the stage of Kansas activity. The State 
will never more be bothered much for the bare necessi- 
ties of life. It is coming to the phase of automobiles, 
steam ploughs, telephones, and Golden Lad Jerseys. 
What it needs now, and what it has already set about 
securing, is light and learning, the light that makes 
home something besides a place to eat and sleep, the 
learning that enables people to reckon in terms of 
something besides tons and bushels. The attendance 
at the State University has risen in the last five years 
from 800 to 2400. The Kansas farmer’s wife is just 
as apt as not to be a college graduate, and in another 
decade or so she will be almost certain to be so. The 
morale of the State is high. Prohibition, so long ago 
established and so bitterly and vainly opposed by 
many, has come to be regarded as the normal condi- 
tion of man. In Kansas the great mass of the popu- 
lation simply don’t think about taking a drink. It 
doesn’t occur to them. The demonstration is absolute. 
There is whiskey, but it is sold in places where a 
decent man doesn’t care about going to get it. The 
church in Kansas is still a temple and not merely an 
idle structure cumbering an otherwise valuable build- 
ing site. I believe there is really more God in the 
West—that is to say, the seven-day God of our 
fathers—than in most other parts of the country, 
though a host of people won’t believe it. 

The ideal of Kansas is high and is steadily be- 
coming higher. And even in its agriculture the new 
keynote is plainly perceptible. This is the sort of 
thing you would expect. It is the inevitable out- 
cropping of that upward aspiration which its people 
and their fathers and mothers brought all the way 
from Plymouth Rock and Jamestown. They fought 
first and conquered; now they are about to become 
acquainted with that obese handmaiden of the victor, 
otium cum dig. They will not be idle, for they can’t; 
it isn’t in their blood. They will work—work hard 
but they will work more wisely and for higher things. 

“The past few years,” a gentleman of Topeka said 
to me, “the people of Kansas have been so busy 
making new money that they haven’t stopped to take 
care of what they had made already. They are hospi- 
table and freehanded, lavish, in some ways even spend- 
thrift, but it is Nature that has taught them that. 
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Production has been their consuming passion, and pro- 
duction has been ridiculously easy. When they came 
here and in a decent season had only to plough the 
prairie ground, seed it, and reap an abundant harvest, 
they thought they had found the promised land, and 
they were right. But having found it they abandoned 
the old, thrifty farming methods of the East. 

“You say they leave the farm machinery—ploughs, 
harrows, binders—standing in the field to rust and 
rot. It is true. Drive out in any direction along in 
November and you will see these fine machines in the 
fields, exposed to all sorts of weather. It is safe to 
say that most of the farm machinery in Kansas is 
stored under a ‘sky roof.’ But it is simply because 
the farmers have been too busy garnering their crops 
to spare the time to take care of the tools. They 
figure, and rightly, that if they get the products of 
these vast acreages into the barns safely, the price 
of a machine or two will be well lost. It is not bad 
reason either, for everything that the Kansas farmer 
has turned his hand to has paid, and everything has 
been done on a big scale, depending on the bounty of 
Nature.” 

But now there is a new spirit in the air. The 
Kansas farm has been a ranch; hereafter it will be 
more of an experiment station. Simple agriculture 
is going to give way to agronomy. No more of the 
hurry-up, rude, and makeshift methods. They have 
all learned the theory of specialization, and, what is 
more, have tested and proved it. They know now 
that range cattle won’t fetch them as big a credit at 
the creamery as the dairy breeds, and that even for 
beef the pure-bred raises the price of the herd. They 
know . that Percheron and Clydesdale and Morgan 
horses bring several times as mgich in Kansas City 
as the plains pony. They have learned how to select 
corn-seed for uniformity and test it for fertility before 
planting, because it increases the yield. They have 
taken lessons from the railroads and steel mills and 
department stores in the value of system and scientific 
economies. They have begun to make a business of 
their business, and it is going to develop wealth that 
they have never dreamed of. 

But they have a duty to do first. In the course of 
this rudimentary learning they have heard the still, 
small whisper of the rebellious land. They have 
furtively put on a sprinkling of manure on a patch 
here and there, just to see what it would do, and 
have watched the product double. They have let a 
piece of grain iand lie fallow, rest for a season, after 
being worked year in and out for a quarter of a 
century without a hint of fertilization, and then 
taken a crop of clover off it and ploughed the rowen 
under, and marked an increase of twenty per cent. in 
the next grain crop instead of a decrease of ten. 

These simple tests have made them read more 
clearly the handwriting on the wall. They have begun 
to compare figures, to see that the eastern and even 
the middle districts are no longer productive as they 
were twenty-five years ago. They have waked up to 
the fact that, for all the mighty output and the new 
sources of profit, the production is sagging until in 
Kansas each acr® cultivated to farm crops shows $9.25 
of product, less than a third as much as an acre in 
Arizona, and less than half as much as arid New 
Mexico or rocky Nevada, which has no particular 
standing as an agricultural State. 

Now, your Kansan is no man’s ninny. He can see 
a hole through a grindstone as well as anybody, and 
better than most. He has been robbing the soil a 
good many years because it was an easy way to make 
money, and the soil of Kansas would stand a good 
deal of robbery—probably will stand a good deal still; 
but he knows now that the old farmhouse clock is 
striking twelve, and it’s time to stop squandering the 
principal. He knows that if this magical prosperity 
which has been squeezed out of penury is to last, he has 
simply got to get down to business and farm—farm 
with his brain, as Sir Joshua Reynolds mixed his 
colors. He knows right now that the quarter-section 
man who works his “ quarter” for all there is in it, 
and rests it as God intended he should, and gives back 
to it in manure what is taken off in crops, is the 
mainstay of the State’s prosperity and its hope. 

Slack farming and pinching and scrimping to take 
up more land is going out of fashion. It has been 
the habit in Kansas in the past to scoff atthe 
“checker-board farms” of New York and New England. 
When the midland counties of Kansas are platted 
like the side-hills of Samsoun and Kerasunde, Kansas 
will be incalculably richer than she is now. The 
gospel of small acres and higher cultivation has taker 
hold upon them like an infection. They have all been 
facing this proposition for a long time. It’s no news 
to them. The simple truth is they have been lazy. 

But see how prompt the Kansan is to act when 


- action is necessary. Five years ago—yes, even less 


than that—a hundred manure-spreaders probably 
could not have been found in the State, and a man 
who knows it thoroughly told me he had actually seen 
people move a barn rather than to draw away a pile 
of manure. The records of the International 
Harvester Company show that about 2000 manure- 


spreading machines are being distributed in the State 
this year by that corporation alone, and there are a 
number of other concerns which manufacture and sell 
similar contrivances. 

“You may put it down for a fact,” an old Kansan 
said, “that the best real farming in this State has 
been done by poor Swedes and Russians and Germans. 
They come from countries where they have to farm 
or go hungry, and if they have the sense not to pat- 
tern after the American and saddle the soil with all 
the work, they are getting rich. They pack no mort- 
gages. You look around Kansas and you'll find these 
people tilling the soil as it should be tilled, because 
that’s the only way they know; and you'll find the 
American, or a good many of him, sitting on the barrel 
down at the grocery-store, telling how it ought to be 
cone.” 

I understood then the full significance of what Pro- 
fessor Carruth, of the State University, said in an 
address not long ago: 

“The men to help us carry out the redemption 
of Kansas are in Europe. The boom ended ten years 
ago. It seems to me that the time has come for 
Kansas once more to make an intelligent effort to 
encourage immigration to the State. Just as we hunt 
for the grasses and the trees and the live stock best 
adapted for our conditions, so I would hunt for the 
right breed and sort of men. I would follow the 
isothermal and isohyetal lines across the ocean and 
look for farmers in Germany and Poland and Russia, 
who live there in conditions most nearly like ours, and 
then I would show them, if possible, the advantages 
of our State, and win them, if possible, for citizens. 
A mature human being is said to be worth $2000 to 
the State. I should think that a good German or Rus- 
sian farmer would be worth two or three times that to 
the State of Kansas. 

“I wish we might have a commissioner of immigra- 
tion who would devote a few years to encouraging 
this sort of immigration to Kansas. In the earlier 
days this work was done by the land-grant railroads, 
the Santa Fé and the Union Pacific. The railroads 
ought still to be interested in this work and might be 
willing to help, but the State should take the lead. 
A hundred thousand more Germans and Scandinavians 
and Russians, to apply to our State their knowledge 
and experience in forestry and truck-farming and fish- 
culture, would be a return worth while, even at a 
considerable expense. We could easily absorb them all.” 

There spoke a man who knew something and wasn’t 
afraid to tell it. He is not, evidently, one of the sort 
so plentiful in Kansas and many other States, who 
lets vainglory take precedence of wisdom. 1 have 
been told frankly in Omaha that the State of Ne- 
braska was suffering bitterly for lack of competent 
farm-hands, that the dearth of steady, reliable men, 
who would work on farms and knew how, was becom- 
ing a serious menace. One man in Nebraska, who owns 
several farms, said he would gladly pay $40 a month 
for a good man and $60 for a first-class one the year 
round. He had even contemplated bringing over a 
lot of men from farm districts in northern Italy, 
where the manner of work impressed him. 

In Kansas you can get as many different kinds of 
opinion on this subject as you please. Even Coburn— 
the only Coburn—-“ the father of Kansas agriculture,” 
pretends to believe that Kansas does not need men. 

“No,” he said, when I asked him the question, “ only 
a few extra hands at harvest time.” I didn’t figure 
Mr. Coburn out until the next day. 

The State Labor Bureau, however, in advance of 
this year’s harvest, made a canvass of the State and 
got the newspaper men at the capital to send out 
stories to the Chicago and Eastern newspapers, to the 
effect that Kansas wanted 25,000 men in the harvest- 
fields at once, and the wages are $2.50 to $3.50 a day 
and found. In some cases the farmers were even will- 
ing to pay transportation, but the whole number of 
extra hands brought in, the railroad men in Kansas 
City say, was in the neighborhood of 2500, and this 


A Drove of Herefords 


in a panic year, when we are informed that millions 
are out of work and suffering for want of bread. 

One of the tax commissioners agreed with Mr. 
Coburn. 

* But,” I said, “ I’m not talking about harvest hands 
to work for a few.weeks. I’m talking about men whose 
trade is farming and who would pack up and come out 
here to stay, and get some of the riches that this 
million and a half of Kansans seem to have a corner 
on.” 

“No,” said the commissioner, reflectively, “ you 
know land is high here, now that the State has be- 
come prosperous. It isn’t really the place for a poor 
man to come. A farm ean’t be had for any such low 
price as it could a few years ago.” 

And yet a State University professor had said to 
the assembled farm magnates of Kansas that Rus- 
sians and Poles and Germans who know how to farm 
and forest are worth $6000 a piece to the State, and 
urged that the railroads and the State budget-makers 
spend money to bring them over. It may be well to 
repeat here that when the West wants anything badly 
it has a habit of trying to get it out of the railroads. 

After having presented this question to a number of 
people in Kansas I finally popped it to a banker, who 
knows the State and its business with his eyes shut. 

**Men!” he said. “The kind of men you speak of 
are the one thing that Kansas does need, The ery 
for them has been continual for the last eight or nine 
years.” 

“Would a steady and competent man,” I asked him, 
“coming here with little or no money, be able to get 
any assistance to put him-on his feet?” 

“Yes, sir; all he wanted, if he was the right sort. 
There is practically no limit to the accommodation 
he could get. 1 know plenty of people who would let 
such a man have good land and pay tor it gradually 
out of his crops, and help him in any way possible 
to get crops. These people have plenty of money 
and they will be glad enough to use it that way, be- 
cause it is plain that the development of the State's 
industries increases the value of their property. There 
is too much land here in proportion to the men that 
are here to work it. The average 1s a man to 320 
acres, or two men to a section, where there ought to 
be at least four. Any man who has ever tried to farm 
320 acres to a profit knows that he has got to negtect 
a lot of things, and that he does not get out of the 
place any respectable fraction of what it might pro- 
duce. Industrial business in Kansas 1s not increasing 
with very great rapidity. The manufactures are 
principally of things that are taken from the ground 
or produced by the ground. I do not imagine, and 
I do not think anybody else imagines, that this will 
ever be a great industrial State, but a great farming 
State it is beyond question, and it can be many fold 
greater if there are enough men of the right kind 
to make it so. 

“Most of the land around Topeka is owned by 
men who live in Topeka. One of them, who owns 
four farms, including the one that he was born on, 
told me the other day that he was going to sell 
them all except the home place, simply because he 
eouldn’t get competent men to work them. 

“The only thing, as a matter of fact, that has 
made it possible for such States as Kansas, Nebraska 
Illinois, Minnesota, and the Dakotas to harvest their 
amazing crops is the extraordinary development that 
has taken place in farm machinery. Modern reapers 
and binders are pretty well known about, but when 
you see a cornpicker that is drawn by two horses 
through eight acres of standing corn in a day, picks 
every ear, husks it, and runs it up a chute into a 
wagon, and leaves the stalk practically uninjured 
for fodder, it is time to believe that farming has 
become a business and a scientific operation. It is 
farm machinery even more than farm men which 
has made the raising and gathering of great crops 
so easy and. multiplied the margin of profit.” 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Miss May Sutton, of California 


ISS MAY SUTTON, of California, who 
A for the second time in her brief life has 
Vagcaptured the championship of the world 
mat lawn tennis, owns what is probably 
g the most valuable collection of champion- 
K& $j ship trophies in existence. They are usu- 
ally seattered all over the picturesque home of the 
Sutton family at Pasadena, California, and it re- 
quired much effort to bring them all together. 
The most prominent prize is the tall gold vase seen 
at the top of the picture. This cup, donated by the 
Marquess of Bute, is valued at $500. It has been the 
subject of the keenest strife during ten years, and it 
was not until Miss May Sutton captured it three times 











Miss Sutton’s Championship Trophies, gathered 


in succession that it finally found an owner. The 
most desirable prize is the Wimbledon champion. 
ship a ag won at the last international contest. 
This may be recognized by the handsome pedestal of 
ebony with silver markings in the centre of the picture. 

Another interesting prize around which is woven 
the shadow of romance, is the Cincinnati trophy, rep- 
resenting the Tri-State Championship. » After Miss 
Sutton had won this three years in succession and 
was entitled to permanent possession, it mysteriously 
disappeared, and in spite of the efforts of local. de- 
tectives no trace was ever found of the handsome piece 
of silverware. Consequently this is lacking in the 
picture. It is understood, however, that a duplicate 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 
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from all parts of the United States and England 


is now on its way to the one who is rightly entitled 
to it. 

Another interesting missing trophy from the col- 
lection is the Wimbledon gold plate, one of the most 
highly prized emblems in the English world. This 
never leaves the possession of All-England Tennis Club, 
but the name of the American champion is engraved 
upon it, in company with the names of the English 
women who have achieved the honor in years past. 

Since the above picture was specially taken a few 
days ago, Miss Sutton has been delighting her admir- 
ers in Southern California by maintaining her tast 
year’s form,and has annexed three or four handsome 
silver cups to the collection. 


WHEN AN ARMY OCCUPIED STATEN ISLAND 




















Martial Law was declared after a mob burned the Quarantine Hospitals at Castleton on September 1, as a Means ot destroying a Public Nuisance 
FROM A WOOD-CUT PUBLISHED IN THE ISSUE OF “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” FOR SEPTEMBER 25, 1858. 
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THE INVESTMENT ASPECTS OF THE COMMODITY 
CLAUSE DECISION 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


ESESVER since the passage of what is 
G9 known as the “ Hepburn Act,” about 
DF I, two years ago, a legal battle over 
Vere the ‘“‘commodity clause” has been 
either in preparation or in progress. 
€&) The preliminary engagement began 

2on June 5 of this year, in the 
United States Circuit Court for the 
‘Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
and ended on September 10 by a victory for the coal- 
carrying railroads. Under a Federal law passed in 
1903, the next engagement will be fought in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and under an- 
other Federal law passed in 1906, providing for the 
expediting of cases affecting interstate commerce, the 
legal battle will probably be finally joined and decided, 
without delay, at the coming session of the Supreme 
Court. ' 

The decision as handed down affords much food for 
thought not only to the legal fraternity, but to every 
student of American institutions. The commodity 
clause of the Hepburn Act involves several questions 
of constitutional law which in some senses transcend 







in importance the immediate question at issue. For. 


example, Judge Dallas, in his opinion concurring with 
the main opinion rendered by Judge Gray, ‘called 
attention to the tendency shown in this statute to 
centralize power in the general government in defiance 
of the fact that the Constitution gives to the Federal 
government only certain enumerated powers. “ The 
inclination sometimes manifested to centralize power 
. in the general government results in great measure, 
no doubt, from the apparent expediency of committing 
to it the correction of ills which it is supposed that 
the States cannot so readily redress; but the achieve- 
ment of no presently desired end, however salutary, 
ean justify the infraction of our fundamental law or 
warrant its perversion by insidious construction. The 
Constitution of the United States is a written instru- 
ment, not a progressive development, and the often- 
quoted epigram that ‘ constitutions are not made, but 
grow’ should not apply to it.” 

It would be difficult. to conceive a plainer statement 
of fact. Such a statement must have a wider signifi- 
cance than its relation to the present case. It places 
a serious obstacle in the path of some of our modern 
statesmen who have enunciated the opportunist 
doctrine of “constructive jurisprudence” and “ inter- 
pretation,” the most prominent of whom are Theodore 
Roosevelt and Elihu Root. Such a statement of funda- 
mental law, moreover, derives added interest from the 
fact that some of the members of the United States 
Supreme Court, at times, appear to have had leanings 
toward constitutional expediency. Even the strictest 
constitutionalist will admit that an instrument de- 
vised over a century ago does not adequately fit the 
conditions of to-day, a situation that is greatly aggra- 
vated by that provision of the instrument making its 
amendment extraordinarily difficult. But the situa- 
tion exists, and Judge Dallas makes the lines of cleav- 
age definite, and contributes something to the mass 
of legal opinion that may finally bring to an issue this 
great question of the future character of our constitu- 
tional law. 

Judge Dallas has already been criticised for having 
gone out of his way to express broad views upon con- 
stitutional limitations; but he seems to have company 
in this respect, for Judge Gray says: “If the enact- 
ment in question be warranted by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, it is hard to see what bounds may 
be set to that power. It will, indeed, be an open door 
through which the forces of a centralization hitherto 


unknown may enter at will, to the overthrow of that 
just balance between Federal and State power for 
which the makers of the Constitution so wisely pro- 
vided as an essential to the preservation of our dual 
form of government.” He believes that it can be 
assumed “that the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion is no exception to the general doctrine that un- 
limited power has no place in American governmental 
institutions, and that there are rights of liberty and 
property that are secure against hostile legislative 
action.” Specifically with relation to the rights of 
liberty and property involved in the present case, he 
says: “ From every point of view in which we have 
been able to approach the question, the unreasonable- 
ness and consequent invalidity of this so-called * com- 
modity clause’ is apparent. It invades the rights of 
the State (Pennsylvania) by striking down the liberty 
hitherto enjoyed by its citizens, under the laws and 
usages of the commonwealth, to engage in interstate 
commerce to the fullest extent as to all harmless 
articles, whether owned or not by the carrier, and de- 
prives of their property these defendants, contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution.” 

Here, from the point of view of the owner of prop- 
erty, or from that of the owner of securities repre- 
senting property, lies the very crux of the matter. So 
long as the present organization of society’ shall 
endure, so long as the right of private ownership of 
property shall exist, there can be no material change 
in the groundwork of our law. This question is a 
basic one. The rights of liberty and private owner- 
ship of property not only were embodied in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but have always been 
deep-seated convictions in the minds of the American 
citizens. Altered conditions with regard to these 
human rights demand, first, such alteration in the 
attitude of the American people as would bring about 
a profound change in the organization of society and 
governmental institutions in this country. <A small 
portion of the community which entertains socialistic 
ideals is sufficiently consistent to recognize this fact. 
Likewise, the French anarchist Proudhon was opposed 
to speculation on the exchanges, not because it was 
speculation, but because it was an essential feature of 
the present organization of society. The problem, 
therefore, a phase of which Judge Gray enunciates, is 
a large one indeed. If the American people have not 
changed their attitude toward the rights of liberty 
and property—as they assuredly have not done—the 
decision of the United States Circuit Court in the 
commodity clause case will go far towards restoring 
confidence in the minds of the owners of property, no 
matter whether the form of ownership be actual or, 
as in the case of securities, representative. 

There is little reason to doubt that the Supreme 
Court will sustain the decision that declares the com- 
modity clause invalid. There can be little doubt, 
either, that such an outcome will leave unsolved the 
problem of the best method to deal with the practical 
monopoly involved in the present ownership of anthra- 
cite-coal lands. Perhaps time may develop the fact 
that it will be both impracticable and undesirable to 
disturb either ownership in or operation of most 
monopolies if their evils can be mitigated. In any 
event, following, as it does, the Supreme Court de- 
cision nullifying the Minnesota and North Carolina 
passenger-rate laws, and the reversal of Judge Landis 
in the Standard Oil $29,000,000-fine case, the com- 
modity clause decision is the third great legal event 
of 1908 to upset the clumsy and ill-considered legis- 
lation of the previous period of demagogic agitation. 


This fact in itself can hardly fail to reassure both the 
business man and the investor in securities. 

The section of the Hepburn Law that has been de- 
cided to be unconstitutional reads as tollows: ‘“ From 
and after May 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful for any 
railroad to transport from any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, to any other State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign 
country, any article or commodity, other than timber 
and the manufactured products thereof, manufactured, 
mined, or produced by it or under its authority, or 
which it may own in whole or in part, or in which it 
may have any interest direct or indirect, except such 
articles or commodities as may be necessary or in- 
tended for its use in the conduct of its business as 
a common carrier.” A penalty of $5000 is provided 
for each violation of the law, and it was contended 
by the defendant railroad companies that each car- 
load of coal shipped in defiance of the law would con- 
stitute a separate offence. 

The utter iniquity of this legislation becomes ap- 
parent by a statement of two of its practical aspects. 
Take, for example, the situation of the Reading as to 
its coal company security holdings. The .Reading 
Company owns practically the whole capital stock of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. Were the financial problem of separation con- 
fined solely to giving the Reading Company stock- 
holders their proportionate share of stock in the Coal 
and Iron Company, it is conceivable that a way out 
might have been found. Such a problem would seem 
simple in comparison with that involved in the exist- 
ence of $73,909,000 of Reading Company four-per-cent. 
bonds due in 1997, covered by a general mortgage 
jointly made by the Reading Company and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company. The 
Lehigh Valley general consolidated mortgage four-per- 
cent. bonds due in 2003 are secured by the property 
of that company subject to prior liens, and are addi- 
tionally secured by the deposit with the trustee of a 
large number of securities, including $10,537,000 of 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company certificates of indebted- 
ness, and $1,615,000 of Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
stock. Under these circumstances, the separation of 
the coal Jands from the railroad properties would in- 
volve the cancellation of the mortgages; for which 
purpose, apparently, it would be necessary to obtain 
the consent of every bondholder. Even if some way 
could be found to obviate this difficulty, when it is con- 
sidered that the bonds are widely distributed among 
investors, the task of separation, both physical and 
financial, would be appalling. 

Should each shipment of coal in violation of the 
commodity clause constitute a separate offence under 
the law, for which the maximum penalty of $5000 


each could be imposed by a judge with a habit of mind 


like that exhibited by Judge Landis, the liability thus 
created would be stupendous. The anthracite carriers 
named as defendants in the commodity-clause case 
ship out of the State of Pennsylvania 50,000,000 tons 
of coal annually. On the basis of an average of 
thirty tons per car, the aggregate of fines at the maxi- 
mum penalty, for a year, would be $83,330,000. 

It can hardly be wondered that the Department of 
Justice hesitated to prosecute the anthracite carriers 
until a judicial determination of the constitutionality 
of the commodity clause had been obtained. It can 
hardly be wondered either, now that the case has been 
decided adversely to the government, that the authori- 
ties responsible for the enforcement of the law are 
reported to feel relieved that their duty probably will 
not compel them to undertake a superhuman task. 
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In a twenty-four-hour race at Brighton Beach, ending on the night of September 12, Ralph Mulford made a record distance of 1107 miles. The cars cannot 





be distinguished in the photograph, owing to the speed at which they pass the camera, but the streaks to the left of the judges’ stand represent the head- 
The streaks leading out of the infield show where a car came out into the course after-being re-tired or repaired 


lights of the moving cars. 


The Measure of Prosperity 
By Richard Maxwell Winans 


“You are looking for the measure of 
prosperity ?” and the correctly tailored one 
looked up with an inquisitive smile. He 
was one of the “men higher up” in a 
firm of the largest Eastern wholesale 
clothing manufacturers to the best class 
of trade, a man whose opinion in the 
clothing field has some intrinsic value. 

“Tam; can I find it here?” and the pro- 
fessional spoiler of paper presented a state- 
ment made by a Boston clothing manufac- 
turer which recited that he had discovered 
the human waist-line fo be the barometer 
of public welfare. 

In this statement the clothing manu- 
facturer, who turns out something like 
750,000 low-priced suits of clothing an- 
nually, said that for a number of years 
he had made a study of his business in a 
philosophical way, as might properly be 
expected of a Bostonian, and that he had 
drawn some very interesting economic les- 
sons from a number of things that he had 
noted. 

Perhaps the most interesting, he con- 
tinued, was that some ten years ago the 
principal call for ready-made clothing— 
which, in his case, is supplied mostly to 
the West and South—was for waist meas- 
ures of thirty-three and thirty-four inches; 
the first size for the South, the latter for 
the West. : 

At the present time, he declared, the 
eall for trousers was for waist measures 
of thirty-five and thirty-six inches, for the 
same sections respectively, and to the same 
class of people. This, he believed, indicated 
better methods in the American’s way 
of living, as well as providing a reliable 
and indisputable measure of the country’s 
progress in prosperity. That the waist- 
line is expanding was a sign that pros- 
perity is increasing, and this in spite 
of the increase in prices, as a result of 
the stand-patter’s tariff, the ruthless des- 
poilation of the national resources, the 
possible prolongation of ‘* my policies,” the 
grabbing of the grabbers, the revelation by 
Uncle Wiley of impurities in our food, and 
the advance in divorce-court costs; to say 
nothing of the spectacular and ably han- 
dled “ panie of nineteen-seven.” 

“ Now that you are advised of the nature 
of the ‘measure,’ may 1 ask again if I 
can find it here?” we interposed, when our 
correspondent had finished readirfg. 

“ For the purpose of an argument, you 
might. But it would be a very narrow- 
gauged measure; the merest shadow of a 
tape. You see, we make only high-class 
garments, the kind of clothes that are worn 
by the well-to-do classes of the cities, peo- 
ple who, as a general rule, always have the 
price for a good suit of clothes and thick, 
juicy steaks, so that their waist-line is not 
appreciably affected by prosperity, or the 
reverse. You may say, however, that it 
has not been necessary to let out the waist- 
band within the last ten months; the class 
of feeding indulged in since last fall has 
not warranted it. 

“What the Boston manufacturer says 
of the increased waist-line may reasonably 





be true with his class of trade. The in- 
crease of two inches in the waist-line is a 
very considerable one, especially within so 
short a period as ten years. It may mean 
one of several things, The laboring-class 
who buy the kind of goods referred to may 
be getting better wages and more work, or 
they may be spending more money for 
better food. The farmer, who is a large 
buyer of the Boston man’s make of goods, 
may have been encouraged by prosperous 


. times to pay more attention to his ap- 


petite, and it may be, too, that he has 
not had to work so hard as before im- 
proved machinery relieved him of much 
of his drudgery, so that the normal nu- 
triment may not have been so evenly con- 
sumed by maximum exertion and expen- 
diture of energy that eat up fat. And this 
is, I suppose, Guually true of the South as 
well as of the West. 

*“ We do not put our line of suits into 
the country towns, or even the smaller 
towns. Our goods are sold only in the 
principal cities,and we cover them all from 
Boston to San Francisco; and as they are 
of high quality and price we do not reach 
the man with the dinner-pail, nor the man 
who * works in the field with his coat off,’ 
as Secretary Wilson refers to the farmer. 
I will say, however, that we have within 
the last two years increased the waist- 
band measure of our trousers about one 
inch. But I think that this might be 
explained, partially at least, by the fact 
that it is easier to ‘take up’ than to 
‘let out’ the waist-band in ‘altering’; 
and nearly every ready-made pair of trous- 
ers requires some altering to secure a 
perfect fit. My opinion is that the meas- 
ure of prosperity would be better deter- 
mined by the class of goods sold rather 
than the rise or fall in the size of the 
waist-line. Basing aw on this point 
of view, then, the increase of prosperity, 
considering quality purchased and prices 
paid, has been steady and substantial.” 

“Taking the waist-line as a measure of 
prosperity does not appeal to me as a 
reasonable proposition,” said another large 
manufacturer; “not one based upon the 
facts, at least. Speaking of the size of 
the waist-line of all classes of clothing, 
from the very cheapest grades that go into 
the poorer districts, through the inter- 
mediate grades that go to the better class 
of the workingman and to the farmer, to 
the very — quality in the ready- 
made trade that is used by business peo- 
ple and the comfortably well-to-do, I 
would say that the tendency, if anything, 
had been directly the reverse of that claim- 
ed by the Boston manufacturer, particu- 
larly in,the higher-priced grades. 

“‘Instdad of saying that the waist-line 
was the measure of prosperity, I would 
change it to read ‘The Measure of Prog- 
ress.’ And this version is borne out by the 
facts. As we progress in civilization, edu- 
eation, vocational training, and athletics 
the waist-line has gradually decreased, 
instead of increased. And.this is for no 
lack of the evidences of prosperity. It 
has been regulated by ideals rather than 
by material conditions, 

“The majority of the mother-stock that 
builded America came from the Teutonic 
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races, and they were very ample in their 
proportions at the waist-line. American 
conditions, both economie and sociological, 
have lessened and not expanded these pro- 
portions. American diet, too, has had 
something to do with this reduction; but 
even more to do with it than this has 
been our manner and method of living, of 
our physical environment. Witness the 
tall, in lank Southerner, the mountain- 
eer, the active Westerner. Outdoor life, 
strenuous living, muscle-developing labor, 
heavy and long-continued exercise, the 
application of the nervous forces at high 
tension, all these, and other things inci- 
dental to American life in the open, are 
not conducive to obesity. The result has 
been, as a matter of fact, the opposite of 
increase in the waist-line. 

“ Then, you know, the French have a say- 
ing, ‘Look for the woman in the case,’ and 
it may very pointedly be applied here. 
Among the city and business classes wom- 
en have more to do with the tightening 
of the waist-band than any other factor 
that 1 know of. And their influence acts 
in a twofold way. 

“In the first place, man is an ape. He 
follows woman—in more ways than one. 
He apes her styles, not only in color 
schemes in dress, but in figure. This is 
in evidence more in the cities—among the 
more educated, cultured, aristocratic class- 
es, those more advanced in modern civili- 
zation, if you please. Take, for instance, 
the peculiar blue that women affected so 
much. We are now getting out suitings 
that are to match this color; and hats, 
shirts, ties, gloves, and socks, to say 
nothing of handkerchiefs, will go in the 
combination, to complete the new scheme 
of harmony. . 

“I. met a man on Broadway yesterday 
who was dressed from hat to shoes in a 
perfect color scheme; and he was perfectly 
dressed, too. He was neither fop, dandy, 
nor dude; simply a neatly, but smartly, 
yet not flashily, dressed gentleman. And 
although he was quietly—that is, not at- 
tractively — dressed, it was a striking 
manifestation of man’s disposition to imi- 
tate woman. 

“Not satisfied with following her in 
the matter of dress, he has made the at- 
tempt to mould himself after the manner 
of her form. And corsets and ‘ abdomen 
reducers’ of one kind and another play 
no inconsiderable part in the scheme. To 
further the effect, trousers were built with 
the full hip: fluffy, puffy, baggy creations 
that serve to aid the delusion of small 
waists and broad hips. 

“Again, women are admirers of the 
‘heroic’ figure in man, and this admira- 
tion has grown in the same proportion as 
athletics. Here again man bows to the 
influence of women, and we find our 
‘ forms’ assuming broad, stuffed-out shoul- 
ders, deep chest effects, and small waist- 
lines. If the shoulders are not naturally 
of ample dimensions, they are padded out 
to ‘form,’ and if the waist is too exten- 
sive, the belt is vigorously and rigorously 
applied. And right here I want to say 
that the belt has had much to do with a 
decreasing waist-line, in a general way. 
It is used so much for this purpose that 





it is largely supplanting the suspender 
among certain classes. That means, of 
course, a reduction of the trouser waist- 
band. 

“So, you see, prosperity, so far at least 
as it concerns the higher class of suits, 
cannot altogethér be measured by the 
waist-line, since that is so effectually reg- 
ulated by fashion and style; making it 
rather a matter of ideals and environment 
than the rise and fall in wages and food- 
stuffs, of investment earnings and easy 
money. 

“ The waist-line is really more seriously 
to be considered as the measure of prog- 
ress. However, progress follows prosper- 
ity, and, again, without prosperity prog- 
ress would be retarded, if not halted; and 
so, after all, the waist-line may measure 
prosperity, with prosperity the cause and 
progress the result, or vice versa if you 
please, for each is quite ,dependent upon 
the other. 

“The waist-line indicates prosperity as 
prosperity indicates progress, just so 
surely as the trend and angle of progress 
indicate the influence of woman; for 
woman is at the head of the line of every 
evidence of progress, guiding, directing, 
governing, not arbitrarily, but by her sub- 
tle ability to lead, the flow and tide of 
men at her will. She is there whether we 
see her or not even though we fail or 
refuse to recognize her presence. And 
American women are squeezing in the 
male waist-band to-day not with the rude 
force of hands, but by man’s desire and 
willingness to conform to her ideals.” 





Argentina’s Increasing Trade 


THE continued and growing prosperity 
of the Argentine Republic induceg the 
industrial countries of Europe to stretch 
out their trade tentacles in that di- 
rection. Various new steamship lines 
to Argentina are planned or are in course 
of organization. Among these are a line 
from Sweden and one from Denmark, 
which are to transport Scandinavian emi- 
grants and products. Holland has de- 
cided to grant a subvention for a new 
steamship line to South-American coun- 
tries. Austria is about to reorganize her 
steamship service to that part of America, 
and Russia is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of direct ‘steamship connection 
with South America. 





A Boon to Photographers 


An. American photographer of Mexico 
City has just invented and patented a 
compound which is designed to remove 
the brown and yellow stains which some- 
how appear, in spite of scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, upon so many plates, thus making 
it possible to deliver the otherwise useless 
photographs. The compound may be pre- 
pared in either dry powder or liquid form, 
and is applied with a tuft of cotton, as 
desired. The photographer has taken out 
local patents, and has applied for them in 
the United States and other countries. 



















































































(Continued from page 25.) 

After hearing all this it must needs be strongly 
borne in on one that if the multitudes of the over- 
crowded East are sincere in their clamorous demand 
for Opportunity, a chance to do something for them- 
selves, there should be no need for the State of Kan- 
sas to send its immigration commissioners abroad to 
bring over men who do not know the language. 
There are plenty of farmers, men bred to the soil, 
and skilled in all the ways of land-tilling, to whom 
and to whose offspring this West, which needs so 
many men and such good men, would mean emanci- 
pation. Incidentally, it would save the railroads, 
which would probably chip in as they usually do, 
a large share of the cost of transportation. 

The banker whom [ have just quoted told a little 
story, which reveals the opportunity that this land 
offers to people who are willing to work and whose 
heart is in the labor of self-betterment. 

“Some years ago,” he said, “a man and woman 
came into my office one day and said they had come 
from away down East to look at land for a home. 
They had brought a little money with them, all they 
had, and wanted to leave it for safekeeping until 
they could examine some property. I took it and 
they went away. A few days later they came back, 
and said they had found some land that just suited 
them. They wanted to pay down the little sum 
they had, and asked if I would lend them the rest. 

“They were clean, wholesome people, earnest peo- 
ple, and I did what they wanted me to do, because 
1 liked their looks. Within a year or two the mort- 
gage was taken up, and the people passed out of 
my mind. Only the other day an application came 
to me for a loan on some property, and I went up 
country to look it over. As I drew near the place 
I noticed the fine condition of barns, fences, fields, 
and stock. There was a handsome twelve-room house, 
with big trees around it, and every evidence of 
prosperity. I could not understand why, in the 
State of Kansas, people who could live in such a 
house as this needed to borrow money. 

“‘T rang the door bell, the door opened, and this same 
woman was the one who opened it. I remembered 
her at once, and she remembered me. She laughed 
in an embarrassed kind of way when I mentioned 
the loan. Her husband had died and left her with 
four boys. She had three quarter-sections of land, 
was about building a house for the oldest son on 
one of them, and said she wanted the loan to take 
up a fourth quarter for the youngest boy. 

“Two of those boys are now in the State University 
preparing themselves to be—not lawyers or doctors, 
but farmers, and that is what nine-tenths of the 
students in the State of Kansas are getting ready 
to do. They are learning to farm in the new way. 
The other two are farmers already. I couldn’t help 
thinking how full of Opportunity and Possibility a 
country was which could give such prosperity in so 
short a time to people who came with merely a nest-egg 
of money, their bare hands, and willing hearts.” 

In contemplating the wonderful change that has 
come to this wonderful State, and that is even now 
remoulding for the future all the notions and meth- 
ods’ of the agriculture that constitutes its wealth, 
it is of course necessary to go back to Coburn. 
Kansas without Coburn would indeed be Hamlet 
minus the *Prince. 

F, D. Coburn, as a young man, worked on a farm 
in Kansas. He wears a Grand Army button which 
tells another chapter of his history. To-day, gray- 
bearded, keen-eyed, and with a face in which time 
has etched many lines, he sits in the State-house 
at Topeka, holder and filler of a position which has 
not its like in America. He is nominally Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture. Really he is 
the whole thing. The State pays him well and pays 


him gladly, and can well afford to. And the best 
and most marvellous thing about it is that party 
polities has nothing to do with his job. 

Reams have been written about Mr. Coburn and 
the details of his work. I shall not write another 
ene. There have been offered to him ostensibly higher 
and more lucrative positions. He has refused them 
for the reason that he is about to witness, and is even 
now witnessing, the extraordinary fruition of his 
labor of a lifetime, and he would be a fool to leave 
the scene of his conquest in the very hour of final 
triumph. 

If reams have been written about Coburn, Coburn 
has written reams about agriculture. How he has 
gotten together the incredible volumes of information 
und opinion and illustrative incident upon every con- 
ceivable phase of farming down to its last minutia 
an ordinary mortal will have difficulty to understand. 
When I first talked with Mr. Coburn he told over 
to me the grand statistics of Kansas production. It 
was optimism, and pride their highest intensity. 

When I asked him about the dearth of labor he 
passed it off as nothing. 

When I asked him about the low-acre production 
of Kansas he exclaimed, half petulantly: 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about acre production. We 
don’t want to hear anything about acre production 
here, and don’t want to think about it. That:will all 
straighten itself out by and by. All these things 
are coming. We have got to be a little patient. 
The State of Kansas is the best agricultural State 
in the world, and it has got the stuff. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

It seemed a peculiarly narrow view for a man so 
intimately versed in the details of tillage and crop 
production, of stock-raising and butter-making, and 
everything else that pertains to a great farming 
commonwealth. 

I was perfectly well aware that F. D. Coburn was 
the pet, idol, fetich, and patron saint of every farmer 
in the State of Kansas. How could he put aside thus 
lightly these questions so vital to the people who are 
his children and whom he has brought through to a 
state of such prosperity it was hard to understand. 
Only after serious study did the secret reveal itself. 

It is easy. Coburn simply knows his Kansas and 
he knows his Kansans. The consistency of his opera- 
tion, from its beginning down to the moment that I 
walked out of his office, is worthy of the great cause 
in which he is enlisted. 

A fellow Kansan said of him: “In his picturesque 
literature he has shown the world the riches of Kan- 
sas; he has put more frills and furbelows on the truth 
than dare adorn a romance; he has ridden creation 
over our farms, halted it at our pigpens, taken a look 
at the poultry; he has recently seized the shepherd’s 
crook and taken the world on a journey to all the 
sheepfolds that dotted the hills of Judea five thou- 
sand years ago; he has examined the steer and pho- 
tographed his sister. He is alfalfa’s apostle, corn’s 
champion, the shoat’s Saladin, the cow’s cavalier, 
wheat’s warrior, Homer of the helpful hen.” 

It is in distributing literature on all these sub- 
jects so dear to the Kansas heart, preaching to them 
through his departmental books the agricultural les- 
sons so essential to their future, and in sounding to 
the world continually the glories of Kansas that he 
has at once stimulated their pride and spirit of emu- 
lation and taught them with utmost gentleness the 
lessons they had to learn. He has never sounded a 
note of complaint, nor listened to one from anybody 
else without protest. He has known at every step of 
the way what he was doing and what was the best 
way to do it. The result is to me a marvel, for I 
know that if F. D. Coburn should die to-morrow and 
have time enough to ask as a last request of the farm- 
ers of Kansas to put upon their farms, each and every 
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one, stock enough to provide a big manure pile and 
then to scatter that manure over their acres; if he 
should ask them in his last moments to rotate their 
crops even to the uttermost, there is not a land- 
holder, large or small, from one end of Kansas to the 
other, who would not die but what he’d do it. And 
the agricultural output of Kansas in five years would 
be four billion instead of four hundred million. 

It was a masterwork and he has done it in a mas- 
terly way. He has accomplished more, and accomplish- 
ed it more quickly, than he ever would have done by 
scolding and crying havoc, and he has kept, withal, 
the worshipful affection of his people. 

The State that Coburn has made is going to be a 
good State to live in. There may be better, but Kan- 
sas will be good enough for anybody. Its people are 
the right kind of people. Go through the list of 
twenty-four hundred students in the State University 
and nine-tenths of the names in it are names that you 
have known familiarly in the old: American neigh- 
borhoods along the Atlantic Coast from Cuddy Head 
to the Carolinas. The remainder are, for the most 
part, Germans, and they are the best and the biggest 
foreign element in the State. These migrant New- 
Englanders and Southerners, these warm-hearted in- 
dustrious Teutons, have brought with them into Kan- 
sas the neighbor feeling which belonged to their sires 
Kansas to-day is a State without frills and without 
many follies, but it has an open hand for the fellow 
man who needs a lift, and that is something that is 
not particularly noticeable on Broadway. 

Whatever the gospel of Coburn has done to up- 
lift the cow, to build higher the mountains of alfalfa, 
to spread wider the fields of waving grain, and pile 
Pelion on Ossa in the way of crop statistics. it has 
done as much or even more to instil new purposes and 
higher ideals in the home. It has taught the charm 
and the need of social intercourse, it has proclaimed 
unceasingly the benefits and necessity of education, 
education, education. It has, almost without seeming 
to do so, advanced the status of woman and her para- 
mount influence in the life of the State and all its 
accomplishments, to a point that is not exceeded else- 
where. It has taught incessantly, but unostentatious- 
ly, almost insidiously, that the salvation of Kansas, 
its continued prosperity and its civic strength, de- 
pend upon making the home attractive and making 
the farmer’s life and work seem to the farmer’s chil- 
dren the grandest and most satisfying life and work 
on earth. 

Here is the doctor of the sick world. Here is the 
thing that is going to solve one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the age—how to keep the boy—and the girl— 
on the farm. Theorists may dream and _ pessimists 
may mourn over the abandonment of the land, and 
the flocking of rural populations into the dirt and 
noise and hopelessness of crowded cities. Coburn is 
turning back the tide, and, thanks to his keen un- 
derstanding of their mental processes and his deft 
and patient management of his case, the people of 
Kansas are at his back. 

They are going within a little while to do away 
with all the little cross-road country schoolhouses and 
bring the scholars of each district all together into 
big central schools, carrying them thither, if need 
be, in stages or automobiles or air-ships. They are 
going to dispose of third-rate instructors and have 


‘nothing but the best, and in those schools, as in the 


tate University, they are going to teach the philoso- 
phy, the science, the practice, the art, the poesy, and 
the religion of the farm and the home. 

Kansas has come through a great deal, and it has 
come to much. But this is only the beginning. 

The orator was right: “The Kansan still has upon 


‘his boots the mud that stuck to them when he first 


looked in hope at the stars.” 
But now he is going to have a shine. 





TWENTY YEARS 


AFTER: A CHAMPION CREW OF 1888 

















Db. G. Smyth 


crew, who were local champions in 1888, had the 
great satisfaction, on September 12, of beating 
the 1908 crew, who are champions of all America. 
The thousands of spectators at Travers Island were 
surprised to see the old fellows jump away at the 


TT" New York Atiletic Club eight-oared shell 
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start, and, rowing in excellent form, lead the husky 
youths all down the course—a short half mile. 

The hoarse bellowing of the coxswains, the heaving 
of mighty backs, the slashing of the long sweeps that 
sent the boiling eddies racing astern, all aroused the 
spectators to a tremendous pitch of enthusiasm. 
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When the bow of the veterans’ shell actually crossed 
the line a scant two feet in front, the cheering could 
be heard miles away. 

It was really wonderful to see the skill the national 
champions displayed in holding back so as to let the 
old boys win. 
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he Significance of the 
Color Red . 


Every individual has a favorite color, 
and not infrequently that choice is red. 
The partiality for this color may not be 
mere chance, for the pigment red has play- 
ed an important part in the art and deco- 
ration of all races of men, and to it are 
attached many old superstitions. 

History and archeological research have 
disclosed the faet that the ancients were 
particularly fond of bright colors, es- 
pecially of red. Relics of painted pottery 
antedate the classical period of the Ho- 
meric cycle. 

The savage receives the greater part of 
his education through his senses, and there- 
fore brilliant colors make a great impres- 
sion upon him, and red most of any. This 
color of blood is a great stimulant to 
deeds of valor, and warlike tribes have in- 
variably worn a profusion of that color. 
Red is now generously used by all unciv- 
ilized peoples. The skin is painted red by 
the New-Zealander; red turbans are worn 
in India; and African tribes willingly ex- 
change their precious ivory for red cal- 
ico. 

In our earliest forms of art we learn 
that various colors had special signifi- 
cance, generally in distinguishing the sex- 
es. Striking examples of this custom 
are found in Italy, where red was the in- 
signia of the male and blue of the female. 
This explains why, in the old paintings, 
we find the Madonna and other Biblical 
women always in the latter color, while 
the apostles and masculine saints wore 
red. Even to-day in Rome and some other 
sections of Italy the special color of its 
sex is pinned to the dress of the child 
at the time of baptism. 

Despite advances in education and in- 
crease in general intellectuality there re- 
main many curious superstitions concern- 
ing this interesting color. There is a 
great aversion to red hair among the 
peasants of England and Wales, and often 
the presence of a person with “ auburn” 
locks is considered unlucky. When a fish- 
erman of northern England is mending 
his tackle, the approach of a red-haired 
individual is solemnly believed to pre- 
sage ill fortune unless the end of the line 
or net is immediately passed through a 
flame. 

In olden time the efficacy of red as a 
cure-all for disease was strictly followed, 
and this superstition has not entirely died 
out. ‘The physician to Edward II. of 
England, John of Gaddesdon, tells us that 
he brought about a complete cure for one 
of the royal princes who was suffering 
with small-pox by surrounding the sick- 
bed with various red hangings; wrap- 
ping the patient in red blankets; cover- 
ing him with a scarlet counterpane; and 
administering red mulberry wine. 

In the west of Scotland and in the West 
Indies it is customary to wrap a bit of 
red cloth or flannel around children’s 
throats to ward off the whooping-cough. 
In the early part of the last century a 
London shop in Fleet Street sold pieces 
of red cloth to those suffering with scarlet 
fever, the supposed remedy lying not in 
the fabric, but in the color. 

In New Zealand the house in which death 
has occurred is painted with this color 
to keep out the bad spirits, and the path 
of the funeral procession is blazed with 
streaks of red to prevent the demons from 
following. Even now, the Chinese plait 
their children’s hair with red silk to ward 
off the influence of evil spirits. Red is 
deservedly popular. 





A Year of Forest Fires 


Tue forest fires which have just laid 
waste whole counties in Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, and extended into Wisconsin, de- 
stroying many towns and making thou- 
sands of persons homeless, have focused 
the attention of both government and 
State forest officers on the enormous 
losses of forest wealth which will be 
checked up to the year 1908. 

In the whole northern half of the 
United States the reported destruction 
by forest fires has been terrific, and it 
is likely that the year will go down as 
one of the worst in the last quarter- 
century. It seems that no part of the 
country has escaped the work of the 
devastating flames. The latest disasters 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
are the worst of the many that have 
visited ‘the Lake States this year. Other 
sections have algo suffered from forest 
fires during the spring and summer 
months, and the people of the Pacific 
coast, the Rocky Mountains, and the New 
England States and Canada have had a 
thorough, and in some cases a continuous, 
experience in fire-fighting. 

It is doubtful whether this year’s actual 
losses from forest fires will ever be known, 
but it is certain that they will run up 
so high in the millions that the country 
will be startled when a compilation of 
statistics at the end of the season makes 





it possible to give even the most conserva- 
tive figures. Were all the timber that 
has been burned up during this year in 
all parts of the country converted into 
cash, this would provide for a good-sized 
navy of first-class battleships. 

The fires have done good in one way; 
they have focused people’s attention on 
the seriousness of the forest-fire problem, 
practical foresters say, and have started 
a widespread movement in many States 
to check them by adopting rational sys- 
tems of fire protection. Among thinking 
people there has been awakened an in- 
tense interest in throwing a better pro- 
tection around the forests, which grow 
more important as a natural resource as 
the timber supply dwindles. 

Serious as the fires have been, careful 
patrol and the organization of a force to 
battle with them as soon as discovered 
has held the losses down to a point where 
they are insignificant when one considers 
the destruction which would have come 
about had there been no protection. 

Although the fire menace has been seri- 
ous in all sections, officers of the Forest 
Service estimate that the total cost of 
subduing the fires in all the national 
forests during the season, exclusive of the 
salaries of forest officers, will not be more 
than $30,000. This sum is small when it 
is remembered that it means fire pro- 
tection for approximately 168,000,000 
acres of national forests. Progressive 
State fire wardens and forest officers, in- 
dividuals and private corporations hav- 
ing large timber holdings, have organized 
fire-fighting forces along much the same 
lines as the government in many cases, 
and in this way they have given pro- 
tection to millions of acres of timber 
which might otherwise have been de- 
stroyed had they been left unprotected. 





The Fatal Card 


WueEN the 7hunderer decided to devote 
one or more of its columns daily to an 
Ecclesiastical Department all England sat 
up and admired. The man chosen to con- 
duct the column was a rather elderly and 
occasionally convivial younger son who for 
years had contributed church news to the 
paper, but had never dreamed that he 
should attain the extreme honor of act- 
ually becoming one of the editors of the 
Thunderer, that world-shaking power. 
The promotion went to his head, made 
him dizzy. He saw himself a power in 
the land, one who perhaps would make or 
unmake ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

On the morning of the announcement of 
the new venture the new incumbent came 
into town on his usual train from Sur- 
biton, his head swimming with delight. 
At the foot of Ludgate Hill he met an old 
friend, whom he forthwith led into the 
Green Dragon bar. 

“Arthur,” said he, “we really must 
celebrate. What d’ you suppose has hap- 
pened? Oh, you’d never, never dream it. 
Look. What d’ you say to that, old boy?” 

“That” was a newly engraved card on 
which appeared this announcement: 


MR. CECIL APPLEBY BOTSFORD- 
HETHERINGTON, 
ECCLESIASTICAL Epitor, The Thunderer. 

“My word, old chap, it’s the most de- 
lightful news I’ve heard in an age,” cried 
his friend. “ Let’s have just one more. 
Here’s to you! Success!” 

Before he reached Temple Bar the Ec- 
clesiastical Editor had met five other 
friends. To the fifth he observed: 

“D’ye know, Ned, with that card I 

could call on the Ar-Archbish’p *f Canter- 
bury Yes. He’d see me’ immediately. 
Won’erf’! card, this. Indicates position ‘f 
strordinary responsibility ’n’ dignity.” 
Half-way to the office of the Thunderer 
Mr. Botsford-Hetherington hailed a han- 
som. 
“Have you,” he inquired, with much 
gravity—“ have you a fast and well-ap- 
pointed cab? Yes? Very well, then. You 
may drive me to Lambeth Palace.” 

At the palace a footman took one of 
the new cards, ‘and conducted the owner of 
it to a pleasant reception-room, where he 
snuggled in a vast chair and instantly 
went to sleep. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury happened 
to be very busy with his chaplain, but at 
the sight of the card he felt sure that some- 
thing of importance was at hand and sent 
his chaplain to inquire. That tall, slen- 
der, dark, ascetic gentleman strode slowly 
to the reception-room, and, after a slight 
but decorous struggle, succeeded in wak- 
ing the caller. 

“ His Grace,” said the chaplain, “ begs 
to know how he can serve the T’hunderer?” 

*Tell His Grace,” responded Mr. Bots- 
ford-Hetherington, “ that I’m awf’ly busy 
thinking, and I’m sorry I sha’n’t be able 
to see him till to-morrow. Very sorry.” 

Forthwith he relapsed into slumber. 
Two sturdy men deposited him in his fast 
and well-appointed cab, and ordered the 
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driver to deliver him at the office of the 
Thunderer. There the Ecclesiastical Edi- 
tor and the Ecclesiastical Department si- 
multaneously vanished. 





Ceylon’s Camphor Crop 


THE camphor-tree, hitherto confined al- 
most exclusively to the Island of For- 
mosa, has been introduced into Ceylon. 
In 1907 the camphor acreage of that is- 
land was increased from 142 to 1106, and 
the indications are that the new acreage 
of 1908 will be even greater. 

Camphor-planting has been stimulated 
by the high price of the drug and by the 
successful results of experimental plant- 
ing. While camphor will not grow at sea 
level in Ceylon, it finds congenial con- 
ditions in the mountainous parts of the 
island, and thrives finely at elevations of 
from 2500 to 8000 feet. The situation is 
so favorable to its profitable production 
that enthusiastic planters entertain the 
belief that Ceylon in a few years will pro- 
duce camphor in quantity greater than 
the world’s present demand. It is esti- 
mated that the planting of between 15,000 
and 20,000 acres in Ceylon would develop 
a production of 8,000,000 pounds, which, 
according to most authorities, is the 
quantity of camphor demanded annually 
at present. 

The rapid growth of the twigs, and the 
cheapness of land and labor, are the 
factors depended upon by planters to 
give Ceylon an advantage over other 
camphor - producing countries. The fig- 
ures given by planters to represent the 
cost of a pound of Ceylon camphor are 
much below the figures representing the 
reputed cost of synthetic camphor pro- 
duced in the United States from tur- 
pentine oil. 

The growing of the camphor-tree in 
Ceylon was first undertaken in a purely 
scientific way at the government experi- 
mental gardens at Hakgala. The experi- 
ments were eminently successful. Little 
attention was paid to the outcome of 
these experiments at first, as the price 
of camphor then ranged as low as $40 to 
$45 per hundredweight. But when the 
smokeless powder requirements of the 
Russo-Japanese war more than doubled 
the price, a commercial interest in the 
tree was created. Last year it was 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that cam- 
phor cultivated in Ceylon could be made 
highly profitable. Immediately the im- 
portation of seed from Japan was begun, 
and it has continued to the present day. 
Seed and root cuttings from the govern- 
ment gardens also are being used in con- 
siderable quantities. The trees are plant- 
ed eight by four feet apart, or 1360 to the 
acre. 

While the camphor-tree, if permitted 
to grow, attains a height of about forty 
feet, according to the Ceylon method of 
cultivation the trees are coppiced and 
kept at the more convenient height of 
four to five feet. The first clippiags are 
made when the trees are three and a half 
years old, and they are repeated at in- 
tervals of four months; in some instances 
the trees are clipped every three months. 
The result of distillations shows that trees 
yield annually about 190 pounds of made 
camphor to the acre. 





To Render Rifle-fire Inaudible 


Rites that shoot noiselessly and guns 
that hurl shells through the air without 
audible discharge promise to be the next 
invention that will be adopted by the 
United States War Department. 

Experiments recently made at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in the use of the new 
gun-silencing device invented by Hiram 
Percy Maxim, showed that the location 
of a firing-party in ambush could not be 
located at a distance of 250 yards. 

The tests, which were conducted before 
a board appointed by the commanding 
officer of the’ Springfield armory, were 
made with the purpose of determining to 
what extent an attacking force could con- 
ceal its location while firing. After the 
army officers had taken up their position 
near a bank of sand, the rifleman was 
taken to four different points of the com- 
pass, at a distance of 250 to 700 yards, 
from each of which he fired shots into the 
sandbank. In no case were the officers 
agreed as to the point from which the 
shot was fired, nor did any approximate to 
the truth. 

At short or moderate ranges it was 
found that the snap of the gun, the sound 
of which would travel these distances not 
much more slowly than the bullet, was 
rendered inaudible by the ping; but at a 
distance of 1500 yards the snap was au- 
dible. The chief-value of the invention, 
however, lies in its use for masking heavy 
ordnance. The inventor is arranging to 
equip a modern 3-inch field-gun with a 
silencer, and it is believed that if this 
proves satisfactory conditions of warfare 





will be entirely changed. 





By Way of Experiment 

Nor long ago there was a certain sales- 
man in a drygoods shop of an Ohio city 
who was habitually observing to his fel- 
low clerks that the concern would find it 
rather difficult to get along without him. 
These remarks coming to the ear of the 
senior partner of the firm, he decided to 
interview his clerk concerning them. 

“Mr. Spotts,” said the partner, with 
a grim smile, “although you have not 
proved to be our most efficient clerk, yet 
we have appreciated such service as you 
have condescended to render us during 
the intervals when you were not expa- 
tiating on your own merits. Now we have 
lately heard it said that if you were to 
die the business would have some trouble 
in surviving the loss. This has worried 
us a good deal, for you, like all of us, are 
liable to drop off at any moment. 

“For this reason, therefore, we have 
concluded, for our peace of mind, to ex- 
periment while all of us are in good 
health, in order that we may ascertain 
whether the firm can bear up under your 
loss. You will accordingly consider your- 
self dead for the period of one month, and 
we will try to see whether we can get 
along without you for that length of 
time.” 


Old Age and Sickness In- 
surance in Germany 


At the commencement of the present 
year the number of pensioners on the 
official insurance lists of the German Em- 
pire for invalidism, old age, and sickness 
amounted to 978,960, of whom 841,992 
were invalid pensioners, 20,081 sick pen- 
sioners, and 116,887 old-age pensioners. 
The sum paid to pensioners in 1907 is 
estimated of 172,000,000 marks, and since 
the existence of the institution at 1,328,- 
000,000 marks. In 1907, 178,000,000 
marks were paid in. The total assets 
amount to 1,398,000,000 marks. 








Nuts that Yield Ivory 


Ivory-NUTS, popularly called vegetable 
ivory, are the fruit of a species of palm, 
and are known in France and Spain as 
corozo-nuts, and in Colombia as fagua- 
nuts. The trees require fifteen years or 
more before they can properly mature 
nuts for manufacturing purposes. Vege- 
table ivory is used commercially for the 
manufacture of buttons, gaming-counters, 
various electrical appliances, and for va- 
rious kinds of inlaid work, for which they 
are turned or carved. 

The chief consuming countries of this 
article are France, England, Germany, the 
United States, Italy, Russia, and Spain. 
The port of Cartagena in Colombia alone 
exported 3423 tons of ivory-nuts to Ger- 
many in 1907; 505 to France; 441 to this 
country; and 53 to England. These ship- 
ments all originated in the departments of 
Bolivar, Magdalena, and Atlantico on the 
Atlantic coast, and Cauca on the Pacific 
coast. 





THE NATURAL FLAVOR 
of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor- 
pEN’s Peertess Branp Evaporatep MILK (unsweet 
ened). It is especially adapted for use either plain or 
diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and 
chocolate it is much better than fresh cream. It en- 
riches all milk dishes. 4*, 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFPITS. 25 centsa box. «*« 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 

and freshens the 
Gelicate skin-fabric, 





takes longer to ex:. 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe. — 



























































































































(Continued from page 23.) 

Again he stopped and waited. I strained forward, 
elutching my knees with my rigid fingers, half expect- 
ing a confession, but nobody spoke. 

Biddle continued; “I thought mebbe the guilty one 
among us might have some little sense of fairness left, 
an’ wouldn’t let these others go on through their inno- 
cent lives with the damnin’ finger of suspicion always 
pointin’ at ’em. But I guess I was mistaken.” 

He took a package of bank-notes from his breast 
pocket. “ Here’s a thousan’ dollars in money,” he 
said. ‘‘ This is the sum that was agreed on this morn- 
in’ as a reward for the conviction of the murderer, I 
tried to-make it more, but other, an’ prob’ly better, 
counsel prevailed, Anyhow, a thousan’ dollars is 
enough to take the person from here to the farthest 
an’ meanest corner of the earth, so I guess it 
"ll do.” 

Amid the tense silence of the little company the 
State’s attorney walked solemnly to the desk and laid 
the money upon it, where all could see. Then, reach- 
ing up, he turned off the single jet of gas and we were 
in utter darkness, A simple act, it was done as 
quietly as one might put out the light before getting 
into bed, yet, in the cireumstances, so dramatic that 
it brought little gasps and ‘ ohs” from every quarter 
of the room and made my hair seem to prick my 
scalp. Then, as Biddle was heard returning to his 
post by the mantel, the echoes which I had so calmly 
noted in this room that morning gave back his heavy 
footsteps in ghostly sounds that made my flesh creep, 

“ Now,” said he, firmly, “a last word to the guilty 
one among us. If y’ur miser’ble life is the most 
precious thing y’u’ve got, take that money an’ go. 
Git out o’ this house, out o’ this town, out o’ this 
country ferever an’ fer ail, Skulk away in the dark, 
an’ live in it as long as God wills to punish y’u here 
on earth, or as long as y’u can stan’ it to live with 
what y’u’ve got on y’ur mind.” 

A sharp, stifled outcry, the rustle of silk skirts, and 
a hurried, stealthy tiptoeing of feminine feet sent a 
kind of sickness over me, and I heard my blood 
swishing through the veins of ‘my neck, But Biddle 
proceeded as if nobody had moved. “Speak up now, 
er go forever out o’ my sight an’ out o’ my reach. 
Keep clear of the affairs of men, fer if I ever hear of 
yu again, I'll hand y’u to the hangman.” 

He stood harking a moment, then, in a tone of 
burning scorn, he added, “Oh, you poor, cringin’ 
eoward! D’y’u think that by shuttin’ y’ur eyes y’u 
e’n escape the fury of the thunderbolt? D’y’u think 
that by shuttin’ yur mouth y’u c’n hide y’ur guilt 
from man an’ God both? Git up an’ go—out into the 
dark o’ the night an’ the blacker dark of y’ur own 
days to come. Go! An’ pray to God ev’ry mornin’ 
that the sun won’t rise to blister y’ur heart with its 
reminder of y’ur awful sin.” 

Biddle paused again for an instant, then thundered: 
“Go! Go somewhere, if y’u can, where the sun can’t 
find y’u to accuse y’u.” 

There was a sudden slipping of a chair on the smooth 
floor, as if its occupant had been startled. 

“Yes,” Biddle’s deep words trembled from his lips; 
“you know what I mean. You know I know y’u. 
Did y’u think y’u’d covered up y’ur crime when y’u 
took out the brass hook an’ the gimp tack?” 

The chair slipped again, and Biddle ceased speak- 
ing. Dull, irregular footsteps which sounded like clods 
falling on a coffin-box slowly staggered through the 
darkness to the desk, then receded from it toward 
the door. The knob was fumblingly turned, and, as 
the door opened, a quivering moan broke the tomb- 
like stillness. Then, down the long, echoing hall went 
those leaden, unsteady feet, mocked, as it seemed to 
our harking ears, by the hollow cachinnations of exult- 
ing hell. 

The front door opened and closed. We knew that 
the murderer of Samuel Goodwin was gone to a 
greater punishment than the law of man could inflict. 

Biddle struck a light. George Goodwin was not 
there. Biddle’s face was the saddest my eyes had ever 
beheld. 

“ The guilty flee when no man pursueth,” he sighed. 


It was not until the next afternoon that I ven- 
tured to ask the State’s attorney for an explanation, 

* Wal,” said he, “le’s go back a little ways. Last 
March, nine months ago, Ollie was runnin’ with a 
pretty fast set in Chicago—spent most of his time an’ 
a good deal of his father’s money with ’em—an’ Sam 
thought it was about time to fetch ’im up with a round 
turn. So he made a will, cuttin’ Ollie off, an’ givin’ 
the bulk of his prope’ty to George, with a provision 
that George sh’d dole out whatever he might see fit to 
Ollie—made him sort o’ guardeen, y’u might say, over 
Ollie. Sam knew that ’d fetch the young man to time 
if anythin’ would, for Ollie ’d ruther be under any- 
body’s thumb than George’s. There never had been 
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much loye between the two boys, anyhow, an’ when 
Ollie come home from college an’ made a dead set fer 
Lily Harris, George was so jealous he ec’d ’a’ killed 
’im; an’ there ain’t any doubt in my mind that he did 
intend to kill both him an’ Sam with that bomb. 

“After Sam had made the will he called the boys 
in an’ showed it to ’em, tellin’ Ollie that if he’d behave 
himself for a solid year that will ’d be destroyed an’ 
he'd come in for a proper share o’ the estate in his 
own right. 

“Wal, the night o’ the explosion, the first thing 
that I noticed was that the plasterin’ of the partition 
had been blown both ways, as if the bomb had been 
inside 0’ the wall. So I dug around in there, an’ 
down at the bottom o’ the wall I found a piece o’ 
scantlin’ about eighteen inches long, with two big 
staples drove into it near the ends, an’ a tangle of 
small wire hangin’ to it. The wood was splintered 
an’ smoked, an’ I made up my mind the bomb had 
been fastened to it with the wire, an’ the scantlin’ 
wedged in crossways between two of the uprights 
of the partition, mebbe a little above the level of the 
two beds. Now, says I, how did that scantlin’ git in 
there? Either it had to be put in through a hole in 
the wall or let down from the top of it. Y’u e’d put 
two ropes through the staples an’ let it down like y’u 
would a coffin into a grave, only holdin’ one end 
higher ’n the other, so it ’d go down between the up- 
rights, Then, when he got it where y’u wanted it, 
As e’d pull up on the lower end of it an’ wedge it 
there, 

“So, while ev’rybody was excited about the murder, 
I slipped up to George’s lab’ratory—the little room 
jest over this partition, which nobody ever went into 
when George was away—an’ I found the floor bulged 
up a good deal an’ two or three planks blown clean 
out. As I was tryin’ to look down inside o’ the parti- 
tion wall I saw a small brass hook screwed into the 
joist square over the place where the bomb had gone 
off, an’ it struck me as a queer thing to be there. 
’"Twa'n’t likely the carpenters put.it there when they 
built the house, so I set it down as mebbe havin’ 
somethin’ to do with the murder. But I couldn’t 
make much out of it, so I went away to think it 
over an’ wait till daylight. 

“T knew George was a mighty cold proposition, an’ 
I e’d understand how he might hev it in his heart 
to kill Ollie. Then, too, rememberin’ the will I’d 
drawn up for Sam, I c’d see how George might figure 
that he’d be the gainer by Sam’s death; ‘cause Ollie 


‘was behavin’ himself all right, an’ Sam had said if 


he did that for a year the will in George’s favor 
would be changed. But what I couldn’t make out 
was how George c’d ’a’ set off that bomb, with him 
’way off in Paris; an’ I didn’t b’lieve he was fool 
enough to take anybody else into his confidence, as 
he’d have to if he had an accomplice here, 

“In the mornin’, when I e’d see better, I sneaked 
up to the lab’ratory again an’ shut myself in. When 
I opened the outside blinds to let in more light I saw 
that all twelve of the small panes ‘in the window had 
been broken by the jar of the explosion, but some 0’ 
the glass hadn’t fallen out, I spent the whole fore- 
noon up there, fer I couldn’t git it out o’ my head 
that the brass hook had somethin’ to do with the 
bomb, but I couldn’t figure out what er how. 

“A little after noon I shut the blinds, so’s to leave 
things the way I’d found ’em, an’ was goin’ out to git 
my dinner, when I happened to look up behind the 
lambrequin an’ saw a little gimp tack stickin’ in the 
under side o’ the top window-casin’,. with a tiny bit 
o’ thread hangin’ to it. At the same time I noticed 
that a slat near the top of one o’ the shutters was 
broke an’ hung down so it let a little streak o’ sunlight 
in, I didn’t think much of it, but I was for examin- 
in’ ev’rythin’ about the room, so I stood up on the sill 
to git a closer look at the tack an’ thread, They 
might ’a’ been there for any one of a dozen reasons, 
an’ I couldn’t see how they c’d hev any connection 
with the murder. Then I took a look at the broken 
slat, an’ fer the first time saw a little round bulge in 
what was left of one o’ the top window panes. It 
was about the size of a two-shillin’ piece, an’ was 
located a little lower than the break in the shutter. 
While I was lookin’ at it, with my face close to it, 
I felt a sharp sting on my cheek, an’ that give me a 
totally new idea. *Twa’n’t so very long after that till 
I had it figured aut how a bomb could be exploded here 
in December by a man that had been in Paris ever 
since last June, ‘specially if that man had a turn for 
scientifics, 

“ Y’u see, the sun goes ‘way south in December, an’ 
of course the farther it goes the more slantin’ it 
shines in at that south window. Wal, says I to my- 
self, last June George ca’culated jest where the sun 
would be at one o’clock, say, in the afternoon of 
December third, so he e’d figure jest what slant it 
*d strike the window at. Then he broke the slat in 


the shutter an’ made the bulge in the window pane 
at jest the right places so’s the sun ’d shine through 
’em both at that day and-hour, an’ not before. Now, 
as soon as the sun shone through the bulge, which 
operated as a sun-glass, its rays would be focused 
at a certain point inside. George figured out right 
where that point would be, an’ then fastened a thread 
to the gimp tack in the top window-casin’ an’ stretched 
it across that focusin’-point, so’s the sun would burn 
the thread at about one o’clock that December day. 
If the sun didn’t happen to be shinin’ that day, it ’d 
burn the thread at pretty near the same time next 


ay. 

“Wal, that thread, I guessed, went from the gimp 
tack across the focusin’-point, behind the lambrequin, 
an’ through the pulley-hole in the side window-casiw’ ; 
then down inside of the casin’, out o’ sight, to the 
floor; then along under the floor to the brass hook 
in the joist straight over the place where the bomb was 
wedged in between the uprights of the partition, as 
I told y’u. Now, then, says I, he made a loop in that 
end of the thread an’ hooked it over a cog in the 
balance wheel of the clockworks, so the clock wouldn’t 
start to runnin’ till the sun-glass burned the thread 
an’ loosened its tension, lettin’ the loop fall off of the 
cog. Then he hung the alarm hammer of the clock- 
works over the brass hook in the joist, an’ there y’u 
are. That clock e’d ’a’ been wound up last June an’ 
the alarm set to go off almost twelve hours after the 
clock started to runnin’, which wouldn’t be till about 
one o’clock P.M., December third, when the sun-glass 
burnt the thread, Then, some time near one o’clock 
that night, when the alarm hammer began to jiggle, 
it ’d fly off of the brass hook an’ the whole clockworks 
would fall down on the bomb, eight or nine feet below, 
an’ explode it. After that the thread, havin’ been 
soaked in the right chemical, would keep on burnin’ 
slowly till it was all gone to ashes an’ the last clue 
destroyed—if ev’rythin’ went accordin’ to plan. But 
somethin’ er other ’most always goes wrong m such 
plans. That leetle bit o’ thread that didn’t burn was 
the very clue I wanted, 

“Of course,” Biddle concluded, “I wa’n’t sure this 
was how it was done, but it could ’a’ been done that 
way, an’ so I jest assumed that it was. But even if 
I’d been sure o’ this, I couldn’t ’a’ been dead sure it 
was George that did it. So, after I sent you away 
from the house yeste’day mornin’ I worked it so’s to 
git into the lab’ratory alone a few minutes an’ found 
that he’d taken out the piece o’ glass with the bulge 
in it an’ had pulled out the gimp tack an’ unscrewed 
the brass hook. Then I was morally sure, but that 
ain’t sayin’ I c’d prove it to a court an’ jury, so I 
thought I’d try what a good, strong bluff ’d do, an’ see 
if I couldn’t make him convict himself, I always 
knew he was a coward, an’ I was pretty sure he'd 
ruther take the thousan’ dollars an’ go with a whole 
neck than stay an’ take the chance of hangin’. Y’u see, 
he knew he was guilty, even if I wasn’t so sure of it; 
an’ that makes a whole lot o’ difference. But he held 
out pretty long, didn’t he? I thought he’d ga when I 
said what I did about the sun, but it took the gimp 
tack an’ the brass hook to start him. It was a ter- 
rible thing fer him to hev to go an’ give up all his 
ambitions an’ ev'rythin’. Dogged if it ain’t too bad, 
when he might ’a’ been one o’ the leadin’ scientific 
men o’ the world in time.” 

“How does the estate stand now?” I asked. “Is 
George still one of the heirs?” 

“Yes,” Biddle answered, “ but y’u remember I told 
*im yeste’day mornin’ that I’d hev to hev a power 
of attorney from him ’fore I e’d do certain things?” 

I remembered that. A 

“Wal, I made that power of attorney broad enough 
so’s I e’n do ’most anythin’ in his name, an’ I guess 
he won’t ever try to revoke it. I guess Ollie ’Il git the 
prope’ty all vighi, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if he got 
Lily Harris, too.” 

“ By the way,” I asked, “why did she go over and 
stand by his chair last night? Do you suppose she 
feared he might possibly be the murderer and wanted 
to keep him from leaving the room?” 

“No,” Biddle answered, “I don’t b’lieve it was that. 
I guess she was jest scairt, an’ wanted to be close to 
him, That’s the woman of it, y’u know, when she 
loves a feller. But if he had got up an’ left the room, 
I'll bet she’d ’a’ gone with ’im. That’s the woman of 
it, too.” 

Throughout the years since then I have kept more 
or less in touch with Hiram Biddle. His latest letter, 
in response to one of my many appeals, says: 

“Yes, you can write the story if you want to so 
much, I don’t know whether George Goodwin is still 
paying compound interest or whether he has got shut 
of it by paying the debt in full, But wherever he is, 
I hope God in His infinite mercy has forgiven him. | 
have tried to, but | can’t. 1 am too darned human 
and mean for that.” 





UNFURLING THE RED FLAG 


(Continued from page 14.) 

telephones, steamship lines, and all other means of 
secial transportation and communication and all land. 

“3. The collective ownership of all industries which 
are organized on a national scale and in which com- 
petition has virtually ceased to exist. 

“4, The extension of the public domain to include 
mines, quarries, oil-wells, forests, and water power. 

“5. That occupancy and use.of land be the sole 
title to possession. The scientific reforestation of tim- 
ber lands and the reclamation of swamp lands. The 
land so reforested or reclaimed to be permanently 
retained as a part of the public domain. 

“6. The absolute freedom of press, speech, and as- 
semblage. 

“7. The improvement of the industrial conditions 
of the workers: 

(a) By shortening the workday in keeping with 
the increased productiveness of machinery. 

“ (b) By securing to every worker a rest period of 
not less than a day and a half in each week. 

“(e) By securing a more effective inspection of 
workshops and factories. 


“(d) By forbidding the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age. 

*(e) By forbidding the interstate transportation of 
the products of child labor, of convict labor, and of 
all uninspected factories. 

“(f) By abolishing official charity and substituting 
in its place compulsory insurance against unemploy- 
ment, illness, accidents, invalidism, old age, and death, 

“8. The extension of inheritance taxes, graduated 
in proportion to the amount of the bequests and to 
nearness of kin, 

“9. A graduated income tax. 

“10. Unrestricted and equal suffrage for men and 


- women, and we pledge ourselves to engage in an active 


campaign in that direction. 

“11. The initiative and referendum, proportional 
representation, and the right of recall. 

“The abolition of the Senate. 

“13. The abolition of the power usurped by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to pass upon the 
constitutionality of legislation enacted by Congress. 
National laws to be repealed or abrogated only by 


act of Congress or by a referendum of the whole people. 
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“14. That the Constitution be made amendable by 
majority vote, 

“15, The. enactment of further measures for 
general education and for the conservation of health. 
The Bureau of Education to be made a_ depart- 
ment. The creation of a Department of Public 
Health. 

“16. The separation of the present Bureau of Labor 
from the Department of Commerce and Labor, and the 
establishment of a Department of Labor. 

“17. That all judges be elected by the people for 
short terms, and- that the power to issue injunctions 
shall be curbed by immediate legislation. 

“18. The free administration of justice.” 

This is Socialism. Its propaganda is wide-spread, 
Its political organization is effective. Its influence 
is increasing. Summed up in a word, it demands 


“such measures of relief as it may be able to force © 


from capitalism as a preparation to seize the whole 
powers of government.” It is well that these facts 
should be known to those who have been brought up 
in the belief that individualism is the basis of our 
national prosperity. 








CONFESSIONS OF A 
VIRTUOSO 


(Continued from page 17.) 


arms—Liszt in those days wore slippers 
and said, “H’m! h’m!” at intervals. 
There, too, he made the acquaintance 
of Friedheim, nicknamed “ Friedheimus,” 
Rosenthal, Reisenauer, Stavenhagen, Si- 
loti, Dayas, Stradal, Géllerich —-the real 
Lisztianer. He pays his ironic respects 
to the hangers-on, the vultures, syco- 
phants, and flattering crew that brought 
the title of “ Liszt pupil” into such dis- 
repute. Oddly enough, Sauer was not a 
wild Lisztianer. He played Liszt, admired 
Liszt, but, never lost his head over Liszt. 
During the summers of 1883-84 he at- 
tended faithfully the Liszt classes. Liszt 
liked him, and he was made a member of 
the whist parties. He never heard the old 
man play but once, and then, as he writes, 
his playing was largely a matter of ex- 
pressive grimaces with dramatic motions. 
Of the music he can say but little in 
praise. Liszt was over seventy, a second 
Kapellmeister Kreisler. Rosenthal has 
corroborated this fact, and once shocked 
me years ago by shrugging his shoulders 
about the fabulous reports of Liszt’s 
music-making. For Nicolaus Rubinstein, 
Sauer was more pietéit. And he fairly 
worships the memory of Anton’s inter- 
pretations. In this he is more Slavic 
than Magyar; the Rubinsteins, not Liszt, 
are Sauer’s musical gods. 

After he left Weimar he made many 
tours; he conquered Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, London and Vienna as well as Rome. 
He made friends in the aristocracy of 
three worlds—the artistic, intellectual, 
and social. He travelled in the East as 
far as Tiflis, and appeared before the 
Sultan of Turkey. In a lively fashion he 
relates hundreds of anecdotes, and while 
he holds, as is natural, the centre of the 
stage in all his adventures, the sense of 
literary proportion is never lost. Surely 
this is a book that should be translated 
into English. ; 

January, 1899, saw Sauer at last in 
New York. He devotes his last chapter to 
America and the Americans. He is not 
too flattering, but presents the truth as 
he saw it. He traversed the country as 
far as San Francisco and Portland, and 
his eriticisms—not alone of the audiences 
he faced, but of social life—are diverting. 
He marvelled at the rush and crush of 
our life. Decidedly, he says, Europe, with 
its more leisurely ways, is a better place 
for the artist. His story of the return to 
his home is truly German. His little 
daughter failed to recognize her parents 
after the prolonged absence, and on this 
candid note the book closes: ‘“‘ Kleine Dolly 
Kannte uns nicht mehr.” . . . Sentiment- 
_ al? Certainly it is sentimental, also hu- 
man and touching. Elsewhere, not in 
this volume, Sauer has confessed that 
when he plays his beloved Chopin Funeral 
March he cannot help reviving the grief 
he experienced with his wife when they 
lost a little one. Here the naive and 
savant fuse in the artist. All great art- 
ists are forced to draw upon such memory- 
images; thus they keep their art fresh 
and personal. 





The Price of Success 
By Mary Hayes Davis 


In the land near where that great 
river (Mississippi)— the grandfather of 
all rivers—begins his course there once 
lived a young Sioux brave named Red 
Bear. 

One night he lay in his tepee, thinking. 
The darkness had come down upon the 
earth, but he could not sleep. “I have 
never done any great thing in my life,” 
he said to himself. “ My father’s father 
was a chief. He was a brave man, and 
destroyed many of the enemies of our 
tribe. I will never be a chief unless I 
do some great deed. To-morrow morning 
early I will go on the war-path. When I 
return I will bring home scalps from the 
heads of the enemies of my~people. Then 
my tribe will say that I am a brave man.” 


On that same night in a wigwam of the 
Arickarees another Indian youth said to 
himself, “‘My grandmother told me that 
men cowards stayed at home with the 
women and children and died of sickness 
and much fat. She said that brave men 
who become chiefs must go on the war- 
path and take the sealps of their enemies 
if they would save the scalps of their own 

ple. To-morrow I will go on the war- 
path. I will journey southward five suns. 
Many brave deeds I shall do. When I 
return, my tribe will make a feast for me 
* and give the dance of victory. Then a 
new song will be made and sung beeause 
of the enemies I have slain for my peo- 
ple; and when [ am older I shall become 
a great chief. Even the white man shall 
know my power.” 


me. The 
down the 


Five suns had come and 
Arickaree youth had journeye 
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Holy River (Mississippi). It grew wider 
and wider as he travelled onward, for the 
thunder had called many waters together 
to make this one mighty river. 

The darkness was fast coming down 
when he crept under an overhanging cliff 
near the great river to rest and sleep. | 

He lay down in the dark cavelike place, 
with his buffalo robe around him, when 
suddenly he felt the hand of a man touch 
his head. Then the man spoke, but it was 
as if he spoke not, because it was not the 
Arickaree tongue. Then they touched 
hands and talked to each other by signs 
—the language of all tribes of the Western 
plains. 

**T am on the war-path,” said the Sioux. 
“T seek the scalps of my enemies.” 

Then the Arickaree named his tribe, and 
said, “I too am on the war-path, and I 
would that all the enemies of my people 
were as the leaves that have been touched 
by many frosts.” 

Then the two Indian braves who -had 
started on the war-path from two different 
tribes on the same night made an agree- 
ment. They agreed to wait until the sun 
came up, and then each man was to shoot 
two arrows. The one who shot the mark 
both times was to be permitted to take 
the sealp of the other. 


When the sun came up, it shone red 
on the face of the great river. Flying 
Eagle, the Arickaree, and Red Bear, the 
Sioux, stood ready to shoot their arrows. 
Flying Eagle’s moccasins were wet and he 
slipped but a little, yet his arrow failed. 

Red Bear felt his courage grow, and 
his arrow sped straight and true. This 
did not add strength to Flying Eagle, but 
his last arrow sped as straight and true 
as had the arrow of his enemy. 

Red Bear’s eyes glittered like the 
snake’s as he strikes at his enemy when 
his own last arrow sped true. 

Then the heart of Red Bear, the Sioux, 
was filled with a fierce greed. He not 
only took Flying Eagle’s scalp - lock, but. 
much of the scalp around it. 

Flying Eagle was a brave man, and 
his promised word held as true as his 
courage. He allowed Red Bear to take 
his scalp without resistance as they had 
agreed. 

Then Flying Eagle and Red Bear both 
started for the tepees of their people. 
They were in a valley, and soon each one 
stood on the opposite hills. Both turned 
to look back, and Red Bear gave a war- 
whoop and waved the bloody scalp as he 
saw Flying Eagle go down the hill on 
the other side. 


Five more suns had come and gone. 
In the village of the Sioux there were 
sounds of great rejoicing. A feast was 
being given. Drums were beating and 
cries of victory were heard. A new song 
had been made, and the brave deeds that 
were told in the song would be sung by 
generation and yet other generations of 
the Sioux tribe. Red Bear was a brave 
young warrior now. He had come home 
from the war-path with the scalps of 
two of his enemies—and one was the scalp 
of an Arickaree. He had fought and won. 
He was a conqueror, and now these 
enemies would no longer need to be 
thought of by the braves or feared by the 
squaws and pa . No more ponies 
could these two enemies steal. Ah, Red 
Bear was truly a brave man. He must 
go before the great ones of his tribe 
and have a new name now. The sounds 
of rejoicing were sweet to his ears, and 
in his heart he said, “I will yet be a 
chief.” And the mothers of maidens said, 
‘We need no longer fear the enemies of 
our tribe. It is a noble thing to go on 
the war-path and win glory. If all our 
sons are as ed Bear we shall know peace 
in our old age.” 


Near a wigwam in the Arickaree village 
an old woman was standing with her eyes 
turned toward the setting sun. Her hair 
hung loosely around her face and shoul- 
ders; half of its length had just been cut 
off, for she was mourning. . 

The tears streamed down her wrinkled 
cheeks as she wept and wailed her mourn- 
ing cries to the fast disappearing sun. 
The echoes called back mockingly to her, 
but she voiced her woe unconscious of 
anything else save her great sorrow. 

Her grandson, Flying Eagle, the pride 
and stay of her old age, had come home 
from the war-path. His scalp-lock was 
gone. And death had taken him to the 
spirit land even as he was telling her how 
it had happened. 





A City Directory Slot-machine 


A GERMAN company has been formed 
to exploit a directory slot-machine in- 
vented about a year ago by a Goettingen 
machinist. It gives out, after a coin has 
been dropped in, not only single addresses, 
but also lists of firms in various branches. 
The apparatus, which is said to have won 
the approval of the public, is in the form 





of a pillar about nine feet high. 
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The Passing of the Panama Hat 


PANAMAS are due to disappear again. 
Yet it is interesting to note how popular 
this season they have been and also of 
late years. The hat itself is a variable 
commodity. Returns in 1906 show that 
of 609,000 Panamas exported from the 
three great manufacturing centres—Peru, 
Colombia, and Ecuador—310,000 were of 
ordinary quality, 295,000 of medium grade, 
and 4000 only of a special kind. These 
figures represent a total value of $11,- 
060,000 as against $3,480,000 in 1903. 

Genuine Panamas are made from straw 
obtained by cutting into strips the leaves 
of the wild palm which grows to a height 
of from seven to ten feet. Each leaf pre- 
pared and dried yields on an average 
thirty blades, each with a width of half 
an inch or so and from seventeen to 
twenty inches long. Certain leaves of ex- 
ceptional quality have a length of nearly 
thirty inches. The price of straw, which 
varies year to year, fluctuates from ten to 
sixty cents a pound, while the weight 
of a Panama being about ten ounces, the 
cost of raw material seldom exceeds thirty 
cents per hat and averages twelve cents. 

For ordinary hats the straw is moist- 
ened with water and the employee works 
six hours a day. It takes him from six 
to seven days to plait a one-dollar hat; 
fifteen to twenty days for a more ex- 
pensive to a three-dollar one. But with 
the better grade of hat the straw is never 
wetted: the process here of manufacture 
can be undertaken only in the morning 
and the evening, when the atmosphere is 
very humid. The mesh, too, being far 
more intricate, a man can easily find work 
for six weeks on a hat of the kind that 
fetches twenty dollars. Hats of separate- 
ly selected leaf require yet longer in the 
making and sell much dearer. 

The value of a Panama depends at once 
upon the quality of straw, the lightness 
of the hat, its suppleness and power of 
proof, besides the workmanship. Good 
work is recognizable in the regularity in- 
side of plaiting from the crown to brim. 
The hats most in demand realize in the 
ordinary quality from $2.50 to $4; from 
$5 to $8 in medium grade; while the pick 
touch $10 to $50 and even more. 

R. Hoit-LoMax. 





Rapid Telegraphy by 
Telephone 


Mucn interest has been aroused in 
Prague by the invention. of a Hungarian 
by which it is said that as many as 40,000 
words per hour may be transmitted over 
a telephone. 

The machine consists of three parts— 
a perforator, transmitter, and receiver. 
The first may be worked by a typewriter, 
while the other two are automatic, work- 
ing through the agencies of electricity and 
photography, and the instrument may be 
connected by an ordinary telephone line. 

The operator first writes the messages 
upon a long paper ribbon. By touching 
the keys a series of holes is punched in 
the ribbon, each set of holes representing 
a letter. 

After taking the ribbon from the per- 
forator, the inventor places it in a small 
cylinder in the transmitter, and a touch 
of the switch sets the cylinder revolving, 
and the ribbon with it. Before the ribbon 
has completely passed through the trans- 
mitter a second broader strip of sensitized 
paper issues from the receiver, and upon 


it is written in plain, legible characters . 


the actual message which the inventor or 
operator has written on the typewriter. 
It is claimed that messages may thus be 
transmitted hundreds of miles as well as 
short distances. 

The inventor also claims to have dis- 
covered a means of harnessing light to 
electricity, by which a tiny spot of light 
hundreds of miles away is controlled as 
readily as when elose by. 

‘ 





Paper from Peat 


In view of the increasing scarcity of 
timber, from which almost all paper is 
manufactured, it is of interest to know 
that excellent brown paper is produced 
from peat, and in all probability this ean 
be bleached. Peat is, in fact, wood put 
through one process, that of partial dis- 
integration. There are 2,800,000 acres of 
peat in Ireland, covering one-seventh of the 
entire surface, and averaging fifteen feet 
in depth. As an acre contains 1800 tons 
of solid peat, and can be bought from £1 
upwards, while a ton of brown wrapping- 
paper costs £8 to £10, some idea may thus 
be formed of the neglected wealth of Ire- 
land. Probably half the wood used for 
paper -making is converted into brown 
wrapper. ‘Phe use of peat would arrest 
the destruction of forests. Since the new 
and successful processes for coking peat 
and reeovering the by-products have been 
discovered, peat as a fuel in manufacture 
will enter largely into Irish industries. 
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THE FACT THAT THE 
BULK OF THE WHISKEY 
SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES IS 
BLENDED PROVES THE 
POPULARITY OF THIS 
FORM OF WHISKEY 


HUNTER 


Baltimore 


RYE 


IS A BLEND OF MARY- 
LAND’S PUREST STRAIGHT 
RYE WHISKIES OF UNI- 
FORM EXCELLENCE AND 
IS THE PERFECTION OF 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR 
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Sold at al} first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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For the Small Investor 


— The Accumulative Bond, 
compelling the saving of small 
sums. Purchasable inten year- 
ly payments and maturing in - 
either 10 or 15 years, each pay- 
ment earning 6 per cent. in 
terest, compounded aunually. 


0 


For the Large Investor — 
The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multi 
ples of $100 at par: m turing im ro years 
for the face value with 6 per cent. interest. 


An Ideal Investment — Because 


Safety— Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 


the New York Central Realty Company, 
composed wholly of New York realty. As this realty 
was purchased in acreage and is bemg constantly de 
veloped by us, it constitutes a steadily growing security 
of the highest order. 


i sity. Our Bonds can be surrendered for 
Availability cash at any time before maturity 
for the entire investment, with interest. 

___. Our Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every dollar 
Profit invested — the highest interest compatible 
with absolute safety. 

Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 

We wang agencies in every eity, and offer a liberal 


proposition te mes of ebaracter. Write 
for particulars, 


PAQUIN 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
be of white ground with green 
letters for the winter season of 1908. 
Clark’s Cruises °° “Arabic” '¢,°°° 


Feb. 4, Orient: Oct. 16, '09, Feb, 5, ‘10, Cruises Round 
the World. Fall Tours, '08, Round the World. 


F. C. CLARK, New York 











Times Building, 


Financial 








Bills of exchange bought 


Letters and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af 
rica, Commercial and Trav- 

of ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. Inter 


national Cheques. Certifi 


cates of Deposit. 


Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET 
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intel 
Martinique 


**A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things’’ 


Broadway and 33d St. 
New York 


P. L. PINKERTON, MANAGER 





There you 
will find 
just what 
you want 


In “Splits”? too! 
Clubs, Restaurants, Hotels and Dealers. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 
HUDSON, N.Y. 


The Wall Street Journal 


Founded 1882. 













Located precisely where the visit- 
or wishes to stop, whether his 
mission be one of pleasure or 
business. Pre-eminent among Ne.v 
York hotels for the excellence of tts 
cuisine, service and appointments. 
The highest standard of ac- 
commodation at moderate rates. 

















CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, PRES. 
WALTER S. GILSON, VICE-PRES. 
PROPRIETORS 


Also Proprietors St. Dénis. Hotel 



























Largest Circulation of Any Financial Paper 
in America. (Daily Average in 1907, 12,050 ) 
$1 A MONTH; $12 A YEAR. 


Dow, Jones & Co., Publishers, 


44 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 


READ 
The Testing of Diana Mallory 














THE INNOCENT PASTIMES OF CHILDHOOD 


THE OLD LADY (as a group of small boys dash past her): “ Ah, cunning races ? 


Been reading about those Olympic Games, no doubt.” 


A VOICE: Games be blowed ! 


he’s after us.” 


We've 





put a bad penny in a blind man’s tin, an’ 
From The Sketch. 















HOTEL MAJESTIC 


. West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 


One of the Largest and Most Palcatial 
in the World 


Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appount- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
age. Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer tie same bani: comfort, and elegant surroundings as the Majestic 
at so low a cost to its patrons. Booklet on request. 
































How Hiram Stayed Young 
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EOPLE hain’t wut they wuz in my day,” 
growled Jasper Flint. ‘“No—nur 
times hain’t, nuther.” 

“Well, thank goodness they’re not!” 
declared Hiram Oldboy. ‘‘ Why, when you 
and I were’ youngsters, what did we have? 
A box-stove warmed one room — we chopped 
the cordwood. For light —candles. Baths 
once a month in the washtub — and I pump- 
ed the water. Clothes home-made by my 
mother. She sewed, knit, spun, wove, and 
not only cooked all our crude food, but 
raised, killed, cured and preserved it. She 
even made our one toilet essential — soft 
soap. Recreations, the circus once a year — 
good old times! Fudge! 

“Look at me to-day! 

“My house is heated and lighted automati- 
cally all over, and machinery pumps our 
water. The fittings in my bathroom are 
better than the dishes we ate from as boys. 
In every season, special garments for warmth, 
coolness, health, comfort. I have con- 
veniences the rich knew nothing about 

_ twenty years ago. Would my dear mother 
cure meats and preserve fruits to-day? 
Not if I could help it, with factories to do 


was n’t the way to look at things, as we 
did then, but the return in comfort. Ninety 
per cent. of the comforts I enjoy to-day 
I’ve first read about in magazines. Manu- 
facturers who have sold them educated me 
at the same time. 

“ Jasper Flint, if you grumble at times like 
these we live in now, somebody ought to 
take you at your word and shove you back 
into your own boyhood, with no comforts 
or conveniences at all, and no way of know- 
ing about them if there were any.” 


Printing and publishing have been called 
the “barometer industry,” of this country. 
Three-fifths of all the printing goes into 
magazines and other periodicals. Since 
1890 the American people’s consumption of 
periodicals has increased two hundred and 
fifty per cent! The magazines represented 
in the Quoin Club now have a combined 
circulation of not less than ten million 
copies a month —that’s a copy and a third 
for every family in this country owning its 
own home. These magazines reach all the 
prosperous, intelligent consumers. They have 











such things scientifically. For a profound effect on everyday 
amusements, the player-piano life and comfort, because 
and other musical instruments, The ‘ Club they spread news about new 
the camera, the automobile, TITLtT Key commodities and conveniences. 
travel, books, magazines— The progressive retail mer- 

“Jasper, do you realize that chant to-day is as much inter- 
the magazines have done most ested in this spread of news 
of it? In our boyhood there “Fs luke | 16-page and information about com- 

Fy 5 ‘monthly, half the size nis * nae 

were mighty few conveniences. ofamagesine page, willbe modities as in the commodities 
If there’d been as many as sent on request fo any Bus- themselves. For he knows that 
now, we would n’t have heard ae one surely follows the other. 
about ’em, because there were Quoin Club As the magazine is the channel 
no magazines to explain how 111 Fifth Ave, N.Y. for the information he is the 
they worked, and how cost channel for the goods. 
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DUKE’S MOTTO 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 








HE motto is the ringing challenge, “1 am 
here!” A dazzling drama of adventure 
in the time of Louis XIII. of France, with 
The is that 
young Henri de 





a compelling love story. hero 
reckless soldier of fortune, 
Lagardere, an insolent dare-devil and the best 


swordsman in Europe. 









Post 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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